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PART 11. 

(CONTINUED.) 



VOL. II. 



CHAPTER VIL 



A NOMINATION. 



T ONDON, at this present writing,* is no longer 
-^ a sombre city. From eastern Tottenham to 
western Tumham Green, there is no such thing 
as a dead wall. There is almost no such thing as 
a blank space. If the bill-posters could only 
devise a scheme for placarding the sky with Vote 
for Smith, they would do it. As it is, Amphion- 
like, he has compelled, with his sweet piping (^or 
by means of some other piper whom he has had to 
pay), the very milestones to declare his eligibility 
to sit in Parliament ; nay, he has set every tree in 
Westminster (and especially the juniper-tree) 

* July 11, 1866. 
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4 LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 

dancing to hk (Conservative) measures ; and made 
the very lamp-posts vocal, or, at all events, instru- 
mental to his cause. Nor is it Smith alone who 
has made all things metropolitan so gay and lively. 
There are half a hundred other candidates who 
have decked our public walls and hired our public 
steeds, and proclaimed that to the vacant seat 'tis 
he alone succeeds. Their individual confidence, 
considering that there is a contest, is something 
sublime ; and they express it in the largest type, 
and in all the colours of the rainbow. One can 
scarcely procure a cab that does not present the 
appearance of a car of victory, gorgeous as a 
slashed doublet with scarlet and yellow and blue, 
and audacious with printed puffery, as though 
there were no such proverb as litera scripfa manet 
— " your placard remains, though the election has 
gone against you." However, a modest man, like 
myself, has this set-off, that he can go from one 
end of London to the other without paying for his 
vehicle, by merely whispering, "Mr. So-and-so's 
committee-room," taking care to use the name of 
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the gentleman in whose parliamentary service the 
cab has been (very obviously) engaged. 

To one, indeed, who is not himself a candidate, 
a contested election in his own borough is in some 
respects advantageous, quite independent of any 
hard cash which he may reconcile it with his con- 
science to pocket in exchange for his vote. I am 
called upon, for instance, as an inhabitant of 
Westminster, by the Hon. Captain Grosvenor, 
who is pleasant and affable enough, and very 
much more so when I tell him that I am a 
Liberal; also by certain partisans of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, the philosopher, whom, I confess, I 
should like to have tackled personally upon his 
views about population — for although I have con- 
siderably over the quantity of children permitted 
by his principles, I don't consider myself an 
abandoned character on that account ; moreover, 
he would allow our wives the exercise of the fran- 
chise, whereas it is my opinion that they have 
quite sufficient influence in the house already ; but 
his partisans, in the philosopher's absence, explain 
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everything to my complete satisfaction, and depart 
with the promise of my unconditional support. 
Finally, comes Mr. W. H. Smith, a very agree- 
able canvasser indeed, and we, too, part with 
genuine expressions of the most cordial ^ood-will, 
for I have explained to him that, although a 
Liberal, I will not do violence to my feelings by 
voting against him. . 

The simple fact Is, although none of them know 
it, that I have not taken the trouble to get myself 
registered, and have therefore no vote to give! 
Under these circumstances, I have surely a right 
to consider myself totally unprejudiced, and to take 
to the hustings in Govent Garden, upon the nomi- 
nation-day, whichever candidate's cab happens to 
come first, as his supporter and well-wisher. And 
this I accordingly do. As I pass rapidly along, 
the placarded walls make me almost giddy with 
colour; they give me, so to speak, "the chro- 
matics." Now all is blue with me, now yellow, 
now pink. For a few moments a fashionable 
hearse, with eight mourning-coaches, which, won- 
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derf ul to say, the bill-posters have not takea ad- 
vantage of, relieve my eyes, but immediately after- 
wards there come two omnibuses, each like a sun- 
set in the tropics. Lord Fermoyy for Marylebone^ 
in the colours oOiis native Erin ; the " tried mem- 
ber," Mr. Harvey Lewis, in crimson ; the '^ resi- 
dent candidate," Mr. T. Chambers, in mauve. The 
'bus proprietors are above consideration of party, 
and let their space to all advertisers, no mattei^ 

what their Yes, there goes Baron Rothschild 

in white and scarlet, and atop of a Citizen.* Nay, 
the very water-carts demand (with tears) my vote 
and interest. 

At last I reach Covent Garden, where very little 
business, except electioneering, I should think, to 
judge by the enormous crowd, can be done to-day; 
even pine-apple is sacrificed to politics, and, so far 
as purchasers are concerned, the claims of shad- 
dock to being the Forbidden Fruit are incontest- 

♦ A placard, and not the Baron himself — a Citizen 
omnibus, not a free and independent elector — ^are here 
spoken of. 
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able. A single exception is made in favour of 
cherries, with half a pound of which, everybody 
who had threepence in his pocket (albiet such capi- 
talists are not numerous), seems to have provid- 
ed himself. Being (by comparison) a person of 
property, 1 buy a whole pound of bigaroons, in- 
tending to reserve what I cannot eat as a present 
to my wife and family. By tremendous efforts, I 
manage to make my way through the press to one 
of the iron posts immediately in front of the hust- 
ings, but the stone step on whidh it stands is 
already in possession of four persons, and four 
more are holding on to these. It is a desirable 
coign of vantage, not only from the extra three 
inches of height it confers upon one's stature, but 
because it defends one from the "rushes** to which 
the Great Unwashed are so addicted in times of 
pressure. Now, to attain the post itself is as 
difficult as to be returned for Westminster ; but 
by the exercise of great discretion, assisted by a 
naturally agreeable address, I manage to get on 
sufficiently good terms with one of the hangers-on 
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to permit me to offer him a shilling without offence; 
in return for this, he vacates, in my favour, his — 
well, his semi-foothold, and the privilege he has 
hitherto enjoyed of clinging with both hands to an 
individual connected with the manufacture of gas. 
Yes, if his mStier^ or metre^ as I have heard it pro- 
nounced, was not gasfitting, then was his appear- 
ance, and still more the atmosphere that surrounded 
him as with a halo, deceptive in the extreme. 
From constant application to his profession, he 
seemed to have become himself Gaseous — ^gas 
oozed so from every pore. I am doubtful whether 
it did not circulate in his veins like blood, and I 
positively trembled whenever a pipe was lit in our 
neighbourhood, lest a spark should fall upon this 
gentleman, and make one great jet of him, and 
therefore of me. 

At first, all the gas in his body seemed to revolt 
at my succession to the place of one who seemed 
to have been his friend ; but taking care to hold 
him firmly by the throat with one hand, I offered 
hin^ about a hundred cherries with the other, and 
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straightway he was appeased, and spoke me fair. 
" Don't you mind throttling of me," said he ; " and 
don't you put your nice gloves on to that there 
post, for its black-greased." The good man warned 
me with reason, for the police, or somebody, had, 
with refined malignity, anointed — above a certain 
height — every pillar with engine-grease, to prevent 
the people swarming up them. But they swarmed 
everywhere else. Elevated as I now was, I could 
mark the sea of upturned faces paving both street 
and market, and watch, in comparative safety, the 
great human waves — the " rollers " of the roughs — 
come rushing in upon the hustings, there to be 
broken and repelled by a strong breakwater of 
police. There were women, with children in arms, 
amid this dangerous turmoil — women to whom, I 
should think, Mr. Mill himself would deny the 
possession of deliberative wisdom— as well as several 
poor cripples, who had certainly no need of their 
crutches there, and even one or two blind men 
come " to see the fun." Beside the '* rushes" with 
which the rabble recreated themselves while wait- 
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ing for the candidates of their choice, infinite 
amusement was created by the throwing about of 
market-produce, such as cabbages and green stuff. 
An enormous packet of mint, I thus gratuitously 
received, was of infinite service, for, stuck between 
me and my new friend, it afforded me olfactoiy 
refreshment under circumstances of the greatest 
exigency. 

By the conversation of those immediately 
about me I was more astonished than edified. 
The general opinion seemed to be that it was 
Mr. E, r. Smith — so familiar to the public in con- 
nection with the "Adorable Menken" who was 
soliciting the suffrages of Westminster; and that 
the name of the philosopher, his opponent, was Mr. 
Milb. A few were even so misguided as to ima- 
gine that " Scott, Champion Bill-poster," so con- 
spicuously placarded over the hustings, referred to 
some fourth aspirant for senatorial honours, 
whose address had not yet been issued. There 
were enough of the better-informed, however, to 
maintain a brisk controversy upon all these topics. 
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I will not repeat the private scandals — ^for the 
most part monstrous and improbable enough — 
that were retailed concerning the rival candidates ; 
but it struck me, as I listened with hair on end, 
that, with the exception of being placed in the 
witness-box, and cross-examined by counsel, no 
situation could be more trying, to any gentleman 
conscious of having committed a peccadillo, than 
that of standing for a constituency. Nor were 
these scandals told only behind their backs. No 
sooner did the Three for whom we waited take up 
their position with their friends at that bar of 
public opinion, the hustings, than the vox populi 
began its accusations. The Man of Fashion, the 
Philosopher, and the Man of Business (who, by- 
the-by, is also a thorough gentleman), were each 
greeted in turn with a piece of the popular mind. 
Not that they were at first individually recognised. 
On the contrary, the high-bailiflf was for some 
time the Inan whom the mob was resolutely 
determined should know what they thought of him. 
Then the proposers and the seconders were mixed 
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up with their principals, and the principals with 
one another ; so that Mr. John Stuart Mill was 
confidently pointed out to me as a young gentle- 
man of fashion just come of age, and Captain 
Grosvenor as the great political thinker of the. 
period. 

Unquestionably, the two Liberal candidates had 
least fair-play shewn to them. The mob would 
listen to no word from either. Captain Grosvenor 
" stuck to them," as my gasman observed (and I 
was quite in a position to appreciate the force of 
the expression), for more than half an hour, but 
only a select circle of reporters immediately be- 
neath him could catch Qne syllable. Then came 
the turn of John Stuart Mill. It was the strangest 
sight to see that calm and philosophic face regard- 
ing the tossing throng. There was not a trace of 
contempt or even annoyance in his features, but 
certainly I never saw a man more out of place in a 
nomination-booth. The sense of humour is want- 
ing in that deep-thinking and powerful mind, or 
else he was pained at the indecorous behaviour of 
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those to whom, without exception, he is ready to 
intrust the right of franchise. For my own part, 
who am not a phibsopher, I make my mind up, as 
I Ksten in vain for his words of wisdom, never 
to go through such an ordeal, however " solicited '* 
by committees, while unpaid parliaments exist; nay, 
think I, not for a peerage — unless there is a pen- 
sion added — would I ask for such sweet voices as 
these. I feel like Cains of Corioli as I clasp my 
mint nearer to my nose. 

Mr. W. H. Smith has a little better fortune with 
these gentry. The Liberals are not so numerous 
as their rivals, and have to invent a new kind of 
groan — a prolonged low fellow; such as we hear in 
the Zoological Gardens at feeding time — in order 
to make up for their inferiority in volume of sound. 
In intervals of this agreeable monotone, two or 
three words of the Conservative candidate crop 
up, like hyphens. Altogether, I am not impressed 
with the desirability of Nominations; I almost 
think it a pity that they can't be made private — as 
it is proposed to do with executions. But then I 
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have not yet seen the show of hands. This is 
really very interesting, and, above all, it brink's 
with it a divine silence. For a few moments I 
cease to wish that I had wool in my ears— an in- 
dispensable precaution, by-the-by, for every can- 
didate. There is a winnowing of the air, too, 
produced by the waving of ten thousand human 
hands, of a hundred thousand fingers and thumbs. 
True to my promise of impartiality, and, moreover, 
actuated by the knowledge, that if I let go of my 
gasman, I shall be instantly trampled upon, I do 
not hold up my own hand. But I examine the 
hands that are held up with all the interest of a 
Beamish. If I were that great chirognomist, I 
could doubtless tell by the "phalanges" of their 
thumbs whether the present company are Liberals 
or Conservatives ; but lacking his peculiar powers, 
and not having heard the name given forth from 
the hustings, I know not in whose interest is this 
display of digits. Neither does my gasman know, 
although he has one hand up, and greatly desires 
to hold up the other, and would (as he assures me, 
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to my great alarm), " if it wasn't for f allin' 'ed 
over tip atop of a gent like me." I give him the 
rest of my cherries, and adjure him to withstand 
all temptation of that nature ; then once more I gaze 
around. 

Short hands, long hands, thin hands, strong 
hands, taper but tawny ones, hairy and brawny 
ones, most of them dirty ones, very few " shirty '' 
ones, clothed in cotton or kid, or in thumb-stalls 
half hid, and a few even set off by jewel or ring — 
that grove of Palms was a most curious thing ! 
It was an exercise, too, that pleased, for my neigh- 
bour was not the only one who added his mite to 
all the three great manual exhibitions ; and how 
the Eetuming Officer, with the best intentions in 
the world, could make allowance for the fact, that 
some held two hands up, and some only one, is 
between himself and his conscience. The show 
of hands is of little consequence nowy but at no 
very distant day it may become very important, 
and foreshadow the result of all elections, since 
each of those hands will hold a vote. Then, indeed, 
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shall 'predictions be made by palmistry, and may 
Heaven avert all evil omens ! It is something to 
say, however, that in all that stormy meeting no 
hand was clenched in anger, but all was good- 
humour from first to last : a very different scene 
from that when Castlereagh's candidate for West- 
minster stood on the same hustings, and was pelted 
with bricks and stones. 

A goodly number of ladies smiled approval upon 
the scene from the neighbouring houses, and a 
bevy of three or four of them had the curious in- 
scription of Plump for Smith stuck all round their 
window. They were plump undoubtedly ; but the 
statement that they were all for Smith, struck 
this Home Correspondent as being (to say the 
least of it) invidious, and disappointing to the 
general public. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW I STOPPED THE BROWNES FROM ASKING 
ME " TO COME IN THE EVENING." 

■pEADER, if thou art titled, wealthy, or agree- 
-^^ able beyond the common, thou hast never 
known, thou canst never know, the misery which 
forms the subject of this touching narrative. If 
thou hast a country-house with but so much as 
one spare room in it, or a villa residence by the 
sea, or a cottage omde by the banks of Thames, 
so evil a thing can never happen to thee as to be 
asked *' to come in the evening." No man — ^nay, 
not even woman, would dare to do it. Or, if thou 
art related to any peer, if even he be Irish, yea, if 
thou art but first-cousin to a baronet, so that thy 
host may say in well-selected pause at table. 
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" And how is Sir Charles when you last heard of 
him ?" this humiliation can ne'er be thine. Dr, 
if thou hast the gift for wit, and understandest how 
to *' lift " the talk that hangs and flags sometimes 
even at a rich man's board, thou art saved and 
spared. 

Nevertheless, favoured of fortune, it is for 
thee I write these words. List, Ust, O list to the 
complaint of one that is less happy in his social 
circumstances, who is poor, who is dull, whose 
name is Mr. Thomas Smith — uncompromising, pure 
and simple Smithy unredeemed either by y or e. 
If thou hast tears for a wrong that never can be * 
thine, prepare to shed them now. It has doubtless 
often happened to thee that, after feasting at a 
friend's, and filling thy sleek skin with pleasant 
viands and generous drinks, thou hast wondered, 
upon joining the ladies in the drawing-room, to 
see me sitting among them. Entering the apart- 
ment like a conquering Bacchus, with that care- 
less freedom which can only result from having 
well dined, with thy lips yet parted with the smile 

C2 
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evoked by the last mot among thy male com- 
panions, thou hast, I say, often started upon be- 
holding me. Thou hast said to thyself, " I have 
drunk much, but I have not drunk too much. 
There were but four of us men at table yonder, 
but lo, I behold a fifth ! Steady, Brain, steady, 
and do not let us commit ourselves. It may be a 
phantasm born of that too delicious cucumber, or 
it may not. Let us see whether anybody speaks 
to it, for if not, I will sit down upon the very 
spot it seems to occupy, as recommended by Dr. 
Abernethy in his anecdotes of Indigestion.'' 

Many and many a time have I watched these 
weird reflections pass athwart the countenance of a 
Dined man. I have seen the glass of astonish- 
ment — nay, sometimes double ones — ^raised to con- 
template my mysterious form. By one fat, inso- 
lent man, I was once even snorted at. That son 
of Mammon — ^he was a banker fellow — made, I 
repeat, a nasal noise, exactly like that of a horse 
who first discovers an inferior fellow-creature in 
his pasture-ground. Few of these incomers get 
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coiDf over their surprise sufficiently to enter into con- 
le-i versation with the being that has thus excited it, 
y and if they do so, they do not wish to cultivate his 
QcL' acquaintance. It is obvious that I am not an 
Jer, eligible individual. The host shakes hands with 
iJ^j me (three fingers to my five), and asks in a low 
J a tone after my grandmother (who is not at all in 
society), and after that I drop hopelessly back 
again upon the governess. She is brought down 
fron> somewhere above stairs after dinner, and 
given over to me by the rest of the ladies, as by 
common consent, upon my joining the feminine 
circle. The pampered menial who opens the 
front door, and regards me scornfully as I strive 
to separate myself from my goloshes in the hall, 
announces me superciliously. The hostess re- 
marks how kind it is of me to come, and I reply 
that it gives me the greatest conceivable pleasure 
to be able to do so. I then perceive that my ar- 
rival has interrupted some interesting female con- 
versation, probably (since it is not resumed) of a 
scandalous nature; and the weather, for the 
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second time that evening, as regards the rest of 
the company, is brought forward in all its dreari- 
ness; and dilated upon with an affectation of in- 
terest, which in its hoUowness is appalling. Pre- 
sently appear the supercilious males. Society, to 
whom myself and my fellow-unfortunates are 
usually introduced about 9.30, has ordered its 
carriages at 10.15, so that we have just three- 
quarters of an hour to produce a favourable im- 
pression upon it. • 

Let us briefly recapitulate. In the first place, 
we have to remove the sense of wrongful intrusion, 
which our appearance cannot fail to have excited 
in every bosom. Secondly, we have to pass 
through that preliminary weather-stage which has 
been already accomplished by others, and to return 
to which induces loathing. And, thirdly, our 
name being Smith simple, our social position being 
(obviously) undesirable, and our intelligence below 
the average, we have to make our favourable im* 
pression. Mr. John Wilkes himself could never 
have accomplished this, whose boast was, " Ugly 
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though I be, I am only a quarter of an hour behind 
the handsomest man in England." 

Why, then, I demand, in the name of our 
common humanity (which is the only thing that is 
common to the two parties), are we asked to "come 
in the evening," to meet people that have dined t 
Flushed, I do not say with Wine, but with the 
Victories of the Table, with mots^ with anecdotes, 
with scandal, with agreeable banter, the original 
guests ride rough-shod over us interlopers, almost 
unconscious of our feeble resistance. Compared 
to us, they are as regular soldiery to a mere rabble 
armed with scythes* They have confidence in one 
another; they have been accustomed to act in 
concert ; and they have watch-words and counter- 
signs of which we know nothing at all. The 
faintest hint, the most monosyllabic allusion, is the 
open sesame to peals of laughter among these 
persons, while we, who know nothing of what has 
foregone in another place — ^the dining-room — 
" stare with great eyes, and laugh with alien lips, 
and know not what is meant." 
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Do the host and hostess, who thus invite us to 
the fag-ends of their entertainments, believe that 
they are conferring a favour I If so, why do they 
not sometimes gratify my Lord Tom Noddy, Mr. 
Munny Bag, and that eminent satirist, Eppy Gram, 
Esq., in a similar manner. Is it possible that they 
persuade themselves that any one of us really have, 
or can have ^^ pleasure in accepting their kind 
invitation for Tuesday evening t" If so, let thena 
dismiss that notion from their minds at once as 
Illusory in the very highest degree. We abomi- 
nate the gilded insult. For my part, I would far 
rather receive the invitation-card of those less 
aristocratic circles which are said to have Gin and 
Tripe neatly engraved in the left-hand comer of 
it, instead of Dancing. Some elegances may of 
course be wanting in such a case, but at all 
events everybody starts fair. Nobody, I presume, 
is asked to come in the evening after tJutt enter- 
tainment. Believe me, my fashionable friends, to 
array one's self in gorgeous apparel merely for 
three-quarters of an hour of your drawing-room 
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tittle-tattle, is, as the young lady of limited educa- 
tion observed with respect to learning the Alpha- 
bet, to go through a great deal for a very small 
result. O why, O why not ask us to dinner upon 
some " off-day " instead, and give us mutton-chops ? 
These are only a shilling a pound, and we should 
be comparatively grateful; whereas, under the 
present circumstances, you are but sowing slights 
and reaping hatred. You may indeed cairy this 
sort of thing a little too far, and in my case you 
have actually done it. This paper is nothing less 
than a public exposure of post-amphitryonism— *-the 
iniquitous system of compelling inoffensive persons 
to " come in the evening." You take advantage 
— ^look you, my cheaply hospitable friends — of 
your superior wealth or station to degrade us. We 
are the mere captives of your triumphs ; the helots 
of your drawing-rooms ; the " walking-gentlemen " 
of your after-dinner stage, who do not even get 
their shilling a night. On the contrary, it costs 
us two shillings and threepence apiece (for the 
cheaper ones split across the back), in those indi^- 
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pensable decorations of the social sacrifice, our 
white kid gloves. Why do we come at all, thent 
do you ask. Nay, you know very well that we are 
under obligations to you, and, believe me, you have 
chosen for us a very sure, though, alas, not a 
speedy method of liquidating the same. Now, let 
me not be misunderstood. Evening-parties are 
Very different affairs from those I speak of, and I 
believe are even liked by many persons. Those 
gatherings also which are called " receptions," that 
take place after some stupendous banquet, offer 
probably some peculiar advantages in the way of 
supper. Moreover, there are occasions when a 
really hospitable soul — a man who asks one to 
dinner — may give way, through mistaken benevo- 
lence, to the post-amphitryonic system, and yet 
not be absolutely criminal. But the wretches 
whom I now have in my mental eye are not to be 
excused on any of those grounds. They have two 
sets of acquaintances, one of which they ask to 
dinner, and one to " come in the evening." I know 
it. 
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The Brownes of Piccadilly, for instance, had 
me down in that second list for half-a-dozen sea- 
sons, and let this narration of how I at last got 
out of it be a warning to other Brownes. Browne 
senior lent me money once upon a time; or he 
became answerable for me when I was made 
Treasurer to the Society of Goldfinches; or he 
gave my second brother a presentation to Christ's 
Hospital ; or he laid me under some similar obli- 
gation, of which we were both quite sensible. 
Each of us, I say, was well aware of our mutual 
relation, but Browne did not know after how 
many invitations to "come in the evening" an 
obligation begins to lie upon the other side. 
Browne never asked me to dinner — never, never, 
never! In the season, or out of the season, when 
salmon was dear, or when salmon was cheap, I 
never once sat at that man's board — for a tray 
with ices upon it is not a board at which one can 
sit down. 

Browne's house in Piccadilly looks out upon the 
Green Park, and has a frontage of I don't know 
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how many feet. It does not run back, indeed, so 
far as my friend Browne (and especially Mrs. B.) 
would have it appear, but it is altogether a very 
fine mansion. The drawing-room (and no man 
knows it better than I) is gorgeously furnished in 
the style of Louis XIV. There are no less than 
three other apartments en suite with it, getting 
smaller and smaller, like a drawn-out telescope, 
until they end in what looks like a very handsome 
china closet. There is not an article of vertUy nor 
splendidly bound volume, nor statuette, nor orna- 
ment of any kind, in those four dazzling chambers 
that I have not stared at, sphinx-like, with a con- 
centrated indijfference, scores and scores of times. 
On one occasion only did I ever feel any glow of 
excitement there (for a sense of humiliation, unless 
you have the courage to resent it, is not excite- 
ment), when I had the misfortune to crack a 
Dresden china figure of about five feet high, 
which must have cost a mint of money. This 
was early in my acquaintance with the Brownes 
of Piccadilly, but, as I never confessed to having 
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committed the mischief, tJiat could not have been 
the canse why they never asked me to dinner. 
How wretched that poor governess of theirs and 
I have been amid that splendid waste I How 
often have I heard vinous laughter upon the 
stately stair without, and seen that gilded door 
admit the to*ogant Dined I 

How long I should have gone on accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Browne's obliging invitations, I 
cannot tell. Six years of more or less of them 
had already elapsed, and I obeyed them still, sub- 
missive and subordinate. Tompkins and Jones 
and I were a triumvirate who always met in that 
Piccadilly drawing-room, and our common wrongs 
had at length endeared us to each other. It was 
with genuine pleasure therefore (although I do 
not say without a pang of envy), that we heard 
that Tompkins's uncle had died at last, and left 
him his long-expected ten thousand pounds. This 
happened at the end of the Season; and at the 
beginning of the next, the hated three-cornered 
notes of evening welcome arrived as usual from 
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the Brownes of Piccadilly — arrived, that is, to 
Jones and me^ but not to Tompkins. Tompkins's 
legacy had lifted him oat of their No. 2 list, and 
placed him in No. 1. Tompkins was invited to 
dinner. Now this Jones and I felt to be quite 
intolerable. To have seen Tompkins come in at 
that gilded door with the self-satisfied and superior 
look which was only just endurable in strangers, 
would have been too much indeed. We didn't 
write back to express our sincere regrets that we 
were otherwise engaged — we were too indignant 
for that-vbut we both fully made up our minds 
that we would not be trampled under Tompkins's 
chariot-wheels. The Juggernaut of genuine 
fashion had indeed made a highway of our bodies 
for six years, but we were not yet a public tram- 
road for ordinary conveyances. 

It is astonishing how free and happy we both 
felt after this valiant determination. Instead of 
that Friday evening casting before us a social 
gloom too oppressive to be called a shadow, we 
looked forward to it as to the declaration of our 
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independence — our 4th of July. We determined 
to dine together at the Club ; to hold high festival 
in celebration of that first occasion on which the 
Brownes had asked us to " come in the evening," 
and we didn't mean to go. We dined at the very 
same hour at which Tompkins was to dine in 
Piccadilly, and we had six courses exclusive of 
the cheese. It was the commencement of an 
epoch, and we both agreed that expense should 
pot be considered. After the Sauternc, and 
Sherry, and Champagne, the Claret tasted very 
refreshingly. We were in comfortable morning 
costume, with easy boots on, but it would now 
have been the hour, if we had not thrown off the 
yoke, when each must have given himself up to 
purgatorial pains — tight boots, tight cravats, tight 
gloves — and meekly gone in Hansoms to be offered 
up at Fashion's shrine, opposite the Green Park. 
We pictured to ourselves the High-Priestess wait- 
ing for her victims, and drank the health of the 
female Browne, sardonically, in the second bottle. 
It was about this period that a slight disagreement 
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arose between Jones and myself upon the subject 
of the ceiling of the club dining-room; the one 
contending that it was honey-combed, and the 
other that it was tesselated, and neither feeling 
at all inclined to give up his opinion. We stared 
at it so long and fixedly that at last it actually ap- 
peared to both of us to be in motion, and this optical 
phenomenon prevented, of course, any satisfactory 
conclusion being arrived at. Jones, indeed, was 
for sending for the waiter to decide the question, 
but I declined to submit to any such authority. 
If Mr. Buskin's opinion could be procured, said I, 
well and good ; but otherwise, I would give in to 
nobody's; I had not come to that Club to be dic- 
tated to, for if such had been my object, I should 
have gone to the Brownes of Piccadilly. Jones 
replied, with pretended frankness, that he was 
the last man to wish to quarrel, although the 
ceiling was most certainly *' desolated" (he had 
had, I am sorry to say, quite enough wine), and 
that we had better drop the subject, and go up to 
the smoking-room. As a further proof that my 
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companion was not in a fit state to give his opinion 
upon artistic subjects, I may mention that when 
the waiter came with the bill, he answered super- 
ciliously that he had "nothing for him," and 
added, that it was contrary to the regulations of 
the Club to give gratuities to any one, except at 
least (recollecting himself) to members of the 
conimiVee and the Honorary Sec, 

However, the fresh air of the smoking-room 
quite restored him, and we had an interesting, 
though rather desultory metaphysical discussion, 
which lasted through two cigars. 

" By the by," observed Jones, a propos de bottes, 
^* have you ever tasted Knickerbocker?" 

" Knickerbocker," returned I ; " why, that is 
boots and trousers; unless it is some Dutch 
liqueur, 1 cannot conceive the nature of it." 

" Come along, then," exclaimed he with vivacity, 
and snatching up the nearest hat; "you have 
something to live for yet, my Smith, though you 
Jiave lost the Brownes of Piccadilly. Let us go 
to the American Bar — ^not that to which Mr. 
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Edwin James has gone, but where there is every 
kind of Fancy Drink on draught — Private Smiles 
and Silent Nodsy Yankee Whispers, Ladies' 
Blushes r 

" Sir," said I, not without some dignity, " I am 
a pers6n of good morals ; what is it you mean f " 

** I mean The Neverfailing Sodawater Cocktail ; 
' Smashes' and * Slings' of all kinds, and especially 
Moral SiMsionr 

** And what is that ?" inquired I, for the name 
sounded respectable among so many hideous appel- 
lations — an oasis of good English in a desert of 
Slang. 

"When the Maine Law fanatics carried that 
iniquitous Liquor measure," explained Jones, con- 
descendingly, " they boasted that it had been ac- 
complished by moral suasion. Whereupon, the 
other party, to restore the balance of power, in- 
vented an enchanting drink, and called it by that 
identical name, that Moral Suasion might be upon 
their side also. It is, therefore, well worthy of our 
attention, if only from its historical value. Mint 
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Jukpy on the other hand, has almost a celestial 
birth. The divine Milton has even given us, in 
his Comusy the recipe for concocting that delicious 
compound, which it seems he preferred before all 
others, for ^first, says he, 

' Behold this cordial julep here, 
That flames and dances in his crystal bounds, 
With spirits of bahn and fragrant syrups mixed.' " 

" My dearest Jones," said I, ^* you are the En- 
chanter himself, and I fear I am not so virtuous 
as the Lady. Lead on, then, with all my heart, to 
the American Bar." 

The Transatlantic gentleman who presided over 
this famous Institution was affable and attentive 
in the highest degree. We placed ourselves, at 
his own suggestion, entirely in his hands, and 
agreed to take whatever compound the nature of 
our condition (or complaint, as he humorously 
termed it) seemed to him to demand. He prepared 
a Stone Fence (price one shilling) in the first in- 
stance, but observing afterwards that we were 
** tighter than he had thought we were" — an 

d2 
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Americanism which I did not understand — ^he 
substituted for that a Corpse Reviver. As I 
watched the liquid fly from one crystal vessel 
to another in his nimble hands, I perceived that 
milk was an ingredient, and my heart sank within 
me. He promised, however, that a tumbler of 
this would make another man of each of us, and, 
in a certain limited sense, he was right. The im- 
mediate effect of the Corpse Reviver was to fill 
us with an extraordinary courage and determina- 
tion. Our self-esteem rose fifty per cent., and 
with it our indignation at the conduct of the 
Brownes of Piccadilly. 

"It would only serve them right," observed 
Jones, defiantly, "since they have asked us so 
often ^to come in the evening,' when we had 
rather have stopped at home, if we were to pay 
them a visit for once when they didn't want tu. 
Suppose, now, we go to the Brownes to-night, 
after all. They said they were hoping to have 
the^ honour of our company ; let them have it, then. 
What say you, my Smith ?" 
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I applauded this heroic resolation, although not 
without some little misgiving. Our boots vfere 
already muddy^ so that there was no use in taking 
a cab ; and besides, we felt that motion and fresh 
air were absolutely essential to the favourable 
development of the effects of the Transatlantic 
elixir. It had not so much revived as galvanised 
us. If we once gave way to the " coma " which 
we felt impending, we had a presentiment that it 
would be all over with us. What we required was 
excitement ; lights, music, jewels, fashionable con- 
versation, and furniture of Louis Quatorze — the 
reception-room of the Brownes in Piccadilly was, 
in fact, the very place for us. 

" We are not in evening-dress, my friend," ob- 
served Jones, stopping suddenly, and laying his 
hand affectionately upon a lamp-post. 

I took no notice of this little mistake of identity, 
but replied fH^m the other side of him, as though 
he had appealed to myself, as had been his in- 
tention. 

*^ That is very true, my Jones, but what does it 
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matter? They ask for the pleasure of our com- 
pany, not for that of our polished leather boots. 
Let us say that we knew what really hospitable 
people they were, and how glad they would be to 
see us drop in, in a family way. Browne will like 
that, I am sure." 

The great house loomed rather awfully upon us 
as we approached its portals, and a little hesita- 
tion came over me, which caused me to ring the 
area-bell instead of that devoted to visitors. Jones, 
however, applied himself to the other with a com- 
pensatory vehemence, which brought the footman 
to the front-door upon the instant. 

"Mrs. Browne at home?" inquired I, giving 
him my hat, but not making any effort to take off 
my great-coat, because I saw that Jones was fail- 
ing in that endeavour signally. 

"There is a party to-night, gentlemen," .observed 
the footman, regarding our persoflbl appearance 
with some misgiving. 

" Yes," said I, "a dinner-party and an evening- 
party; we belong to the evening-party, we do; 
ha! ha!" 
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It was a curious and striking illustration of the 
proverbial insolence of the pampered menials of 
Fashion that this footman^ assisted by other re- 
tainers, did absolutely and by force prevent my 
Jones from going upstairs. They said that it 
was impossible that he could do such a thing with 
his great-coat on, nor would they permit him to 
prove that the thing was really practicable by 
doing it. I sat on one of the hall chairs, and 
watched the fracas without much interest ; lack of 
interest in all sublunary (or indeed in any) mat- 
ters, being, as I found, the chief feature of the 
Corpse Reviver after the first twenty minutes. 
I only drummed with my heels upon the hall 
floor (which, being of polished oak, was fortu- 
nately reverberatory), and shouted at the top of 
my voice for Tompkins. My conciliatory and 
peaceful conduct shone out, 1 flatter myself, by 
contrast with that of my companion. If Tomp- 
kins would come, said I, all would be forgotten and 
forgiven, but otherwise they must take the con- 
sequences. The commotion connected with Jones 
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at last communicated itself throughout the palatial 
residence ; the cry for Tompkins penetrated into 
the four reception-rooms. Old Browne himself 
came down in an awful state of excitement, but I 
did not pay the slightest attention to him, I 
wanted my Tompkins, and at last my Tompkins 
came. Then I reproached him with his conduct 
in coming to dinner that day, and leaving his 
old friends to " come in the evening," till I think 
he looked rather ashamed of himself. 

As for Browne of Piccadilly, my last memorable 
words to him were these: "Now, don't you go 
asking my friend Jones again, nor me, to come to 
any of these after dinner-parties of yours, for we 
don't like 'em ; so, let this be a warning to you." 

And I suppose that it was a warning to him, for 
the Brownes of Piccadilly have never asked either 
of us " to come in the evening " from that day to 
this. Verbwm sap. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAST HOMES OF THE LONDONERS. 

rpHIETY years ago, the last home of even a 
-■- wealthy Londoner was a crowded vault be- 
neath some church hemmed in by houses ; while 
that of the poorer soit could hardly be called a 
resting-place, since, sooner or later, their bones had 
to make way for the more recently deceased, and 
were thrown to left and right by the grave-digger. 
Higher and higher grew the half-human church- 
yard, shutting out window after window of the many 
peopled houses round from outlook and air, and 
substituting for the one a wall of rank rich grass, 
whose greenness speaks not of life and spring-time, 
but of death and corruption, and for the other, the 
pestilence that walketh in the noonday and the 
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night alike. Even in the vaults of so-called 
fashionable churches, not only were no pains taken 
to render death less abhorrent, but it was positively 
made more hideous by circumstance. The tawdry 
pomp of crape and baton, of pawing horses and 
nodding plumes, and all the hired panoply of sor- 
row, went no further than the grave's mouth. 

I remember being present at a certain funeral 
in those days — ;a ^' first class interment," it was 
called, in the jargon of the undertaker — where all 
the outward respect that could be provided for the 
sad occasion had been purchased without regard to 
expense. Gentlemen in dusky pairs, and overcome 
with costly emotion, preceded the long procession, 
each furnished with what looked like a folded tele- 
scope, as though they would have followed with 
their bodily eyes the supposed direction of the late 
flight of the fashionable spirit. Then a dusky 
gentleman alone, bearing a board upon his head 
with ostrich feathers on it, exactly ak the Italian 
image-boys carry their frail wares. Then another 
group of telescope-bearers. Then a sort of (muffled) 
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dram-major in the deepest mourning and despond- 
ency. After him the hearse itself, with a gentleman 
more than dusky — ^for he was a genuine black man 
— sitting beside the driver. The appearance of this 
person was calculated to excite sympathy even from 
the most callous spectator. He was bowed no less 
with yei^rs than with grief, and his short hair — 
which still retained the curl peculiar to his race — 
was as white as wool. 

I inquired of a relative of the deceased person 
who this individual was, for I did not remember 
ever to have seen him in that gentleman's house- 
hold. 

** I dare say not," returned he ; " for the fact is, 
I never set eyes on him myself before to-day. Mr. 
Mole, however, assured us that it would be the 
correct thing to engage him. * An ancient and 
valued retainer of the family,' said he, ' is indis- 
pensable on such occasions as these, and a black 
man for thib purpose is invaluable.' He is set 
down in the estimate at £3 16s., exclusive of the 
cambric handkerchief — which, to do him justice, 
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he applies to his eyes as continuously as is con- 
sistent with exhibiting his complexion to the gene- 
ral public." 

After the hearse came, of course, the mourning 
coaches, and a long train of private carriages, full, 
perhaps, of unmitigated grief — for there was no- 
thing else in them. At the mouth of the;, dismal- 
looking vault we were all arranged in a certain 
order, while Mr. Mole distributed among us little 
packets of lavender -coloured paper, which I took 
at first to contain sugar-plums, but which in reality 
held gravel, refined to the delicate consistency of 
cayenne-pepper. " At the words ' ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,' " whispered be to each of us with a 
solemn smirk, ^^you will be so kind as to sprinkle 
the contents upon the coflSn." 

And yet, I remember, when the grim pantomime 
was over, and the plumes were packed away, and 
the hired mourners (including the ancient retainer) 
consoling themselves for their bereavement in the 
neighbouring public-house, the coffin of the de- 
ceased person's late wife, who had been buried but 
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a few years back with the like magnificence, and 
next to which he had wished his own to be laid, 
could nowhere be found. The relative before 
alluded to, and myself, had remained behind to 
see that this request was carried out, and but for 
us it would certainly have been disregarded. We 
descended into the vault, and only after several 
hours discovered what we sought. All the coffins, 
without the least regard to the relationship of their 
inmates, were bound up in bundles of half-a-dozen 
each, and fastened together by means of huge 
black chains. How wretched was such a resting- 
place, contrasted with a grave that "takes the 
sunshine and the rains," such as the very humblest 
can command in a village churchyard ! 

It is true that there are some few quiet and suitable 
spots for sepulture even in London — some ver}*^ 
"snug lying" beneath the shade of deep-hidden 
city churches, and in cloisters, rarely or never 
trodden by the foot of a chance passenger. In the 
precincts of the Charter House, and about West^ 
minster Abbey, there are several such places sunk 
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in shadow and silence, to which neither the noise 
nor the beams of highest noon can penetrate. In 
an inner court of the latter locality, I came but 
lately upon a half-obliterated memorial-stone, 
which cannot surely have met many eyes. The 
tablet states of the deceased that "through the 
spotted vaile of the small-pox he presented an 
unspotted soul to his Maker." 

In some old London churchyards, too, there are 
cypresses, and some, such as that in Camden Town, 
wherein Charles Dibdin, the song-writer, is buried, 
are even planted with flowers. 

As a general rule, however, the Last Homes of 
Londoners of all ranks have been, until lately, a 
disgrace to our civilisation, and calculated in 
sensitive minds to add another terror to death. 
All this is now happily changed. It is almost 
impossible to take a long walk in any direction out 
of London without coming upon one or other of 
its beautiful cemeteries. These vary in size from 
about fifty to ten acres, but are all laid out in a 
similar manner. Each is divided into two unequal 
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parts, the smaller section being unconsecrated, and 
devoted to the reception of those not buried ac- 
cording to the rites of the Established Church. 
Such a distinction in such a place, seems pitiable 
enough ; but it is dependent upon the nature of 
the funeral service only, and is not affected by the 
form of creed held by the deceased persons in life. 
In one of the cemeteries, there is a family vault 
whereupon is inscribed the important fact, that 
one part of it is consecrated, and the other not ; 
but the flowers seem to grow equally well on both 
sides. 

Flowers and shrubs are to be found in more or 
less profusion in all cemeteries, but few trees, since 
the gradual extension of their roots destroys the 
graves, and rain-droppings from their branches 
damage the head-stones. In all, too, there is one 
broad walk or carriage-drive, by the side of which 
are the most striking monuments, and in some, it 
is said, that ground cannot be purchased in that 
particular situation unless it is guaranteed that not 
less than two hundred pounds will be expended in 
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decoration. There are many monuments that 
have cost five times this sum, and which are cer- 
tainly very imposing, but the effect, so far as 
pathos is concerned, is generally in inverse ratio to 
the money expended. Enormous blocks of granite 
or marble, with life-size figures of Faith, for 
instance, upon them, do not present that idea of 
tender sorrow, which a few sea-shells — his play- 
things during life, perhaps — scattered over a 
child's grave, convey. In cemeteries in poor 
neighbourhoods, these shells, and plaster-of-Paris 
Infant Samuels, form the most common decora- 
tions. 

What has been observed concerning the relative 
size of monument is equally true of length of 
epitaph. These are almost always affecting in 
proportion to their brevity, and this is especially 
true in the case of little children, where many 
words must needs be out of place. The surname 
of these little lost ones is sometimes not even men- 
tioned. "Walter" is inserted on one headstone, 
accompanied only by the date ; on another, " My 
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Poor Child;" and on another a most touching 
(although slightly misquoted) text, ^^It is well 
with the child. It is well." [2 Kings, iv. 26.] 

Veiy many foreigners find their last homes in 
London cemeteries, far away from the places where 
their fathers lie within the shadow of the Swiss 
mountains, or by the rapid Eh one, or beneath the 
Italian skies, or under the palm-trees of the still 
more distant East. " Wola Twoja," '* Chinniah," 
and "Mahalath," although they have no other 
epitaph, yet surely speak not without pathetic 
eloquence* Most of these alien graves exhibit 
peculiar signs of care, as though their occupants, 
though dead, were not friendless , but the immor- 
telles which generally hang about them are not 
adapted for this damp climate, and when once 
soaked with rain, resemble wreaths of rusty iron. 
There is no reference to their own land, or repin- 
ing at the fate which cast their lot in life so far 
from home ; but there is one unhappy Frenchman 
in Kensal Green, upon whose tomb his surviving 
friends and compatriots, I suppose, have inscribed 
VOL. II. E 
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this libel against our Metropolitan climate, " Suf- 
focated in a London fog !" Humour and tender- 
ness are twin sisters, and it is impossible, even 
while walking amid these groves of death, to re- 
frain from an occasional smile at what we read.. 
Most of the epitaphs are texts, and a few are 
quotations from well-known religious poems,* but 
the majority are either amateur compositions by 
surviving friends, or stock verses furnished by the 
stone-cutter. Conceive the compliment to the 
religious feelings of the departed, as well as to the 
skill of his medical attendants, conveyed in the 
following distich : 

*' Pain was my portion ; 
PhyBic was my food ; 
Groans were my devotion ; 
Drugs did me no goodJ" 

This is plain speaking; but the interpretation 
of the following lines, in Kensal Green, is hidden 
from the present writer altogether : 

* Gray^fi Elegy is laid under contribution for this pur- 
pose — as f ar as ngr obseryation has gone — in one single in- 
stance only^ 
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^^ Grandchild of Rowland^s apostolic man, 
Seraphic messenger of God in Wales, 
And she in youth her Christian course began, 
Tin death endured Now it well avails." 

The fulsome adulation of many of these compo- 
sitions is very sad, and would be extravagant even 
if angels, and not men, were the subjects of eulogy. 
The well-known child's question, " But where are 
all the naughty people buried, papa?" cannot but 
recur to us as we read them ; and when I came, 
the other day, in a certain place, upon a Captain 
Somebody, "Unattached," I protest it was quite 
refreshing, since everyone else but he, it seemed, 
had left a host of inconsolable friends. 

One or two of the original inscriptions are, on 
the other hand, at least applicable to the circum- 
stances of the deceased person. In the unconse- 
crated portion of one cemetery may be read the fol- 
lowing lines, an example considerably above the 
average of its class : 

" Full many a flower that blossomed in his path 
He stooped to gather, and the fruit he plucked, 
That hung from many a tempting bough, all but 
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The Bofie of Sharon and the Tree of life. 

This flung its fragrance to the gale, and spread 

Its blcishing beauties. That its healing leaves 

And fruit immortal. All in vain 

He neither tasted nor admired, and found 

All that he diose and trusted fair, but false ; 

The flowers no sooner gathered, than they faded ; 

The fruits enchanting, dust and bitterness ; 

And all the world a wilderness of care. 

Wearied, dispirited, and near the close 

Of an eventful course, he sought the plant 

That long his heedless haste o Vlooked, and proved 

Its sovereign virtues, underneath its shade, 

Outstretched, drew from his wounded feet the thorns, 

Shed the last tear, breathed the last sigh, and here 

This loved one rests in more than trembling hope.^^ 

Of quotations of any length, perhaps the most 
appropriate is that which follows, copied from a 
tombstone in the consecrated part of the same 
cemetery, and inscribed, as will be seen, to the 
memory of one who perished young : 

" 'Tib ever thus, 'tis ever thus with all that's best below — 
The dearest, noblest, loveliest, are always first to go. 
The bird that sings the sweetest, the pine that crowns the 

rock, 
The glory of the garden, the flower of the flock. 
^Ti& ever thus, 'tis ever thus with creatures heavenly fair; 
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Too finely framed to bide the stonoB more earthly crea- 
tures bear, 
A little while they dwell with us, blest ministers of love 
Then spread the wings we had not seen, 
And seek their home above." 

The most favourite sepulchral style among the 
aristocracY appears to be the " Egjrptian," and vast 
piles of Aberdeen granite are often erected after 
that pattern, with weird, and, to say truth, very 
pagan-looking^ figures guarding what appears to be 
the portal. The sphynx herself, however, would 
be puzzled to indicate whereabouts the entrance 
really is. Sometimes a mighty slab has to be 
removed in front of the seeming gate, and some- 
times the back of the gigantic mass, being assailed 
by levers, revolves slowly upon a central pivot, 
and gives admission to the ancestral tomb. In 
deference to this singular taste, I suppose, there is 
erected in the Highgate Cemetery a circular cata» 
comb of this fashion, embracing a considerable 
space, from the centre of which — and unap- 
proachable except by a ladder — there springs an 
enormous yew. The effect is sombre and stately, 
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but evokes not the slightest throb of human sym- 
pathy. Those mighty, nameless doors, surmounted 
with coronets and coats of arms, are powerless to 
move the heart, in comparison with a grass-green 
grave set -round with violets and primroses. It 
would, however, be a deception to let ^ be sup- 
posed that in all cases where flowers or fresh grass 
are found growing about a tomb, surviving friends 
must needs have set them there, for a certain 
annual stipend to the Burial Company will insure 
the payment of these pious rites at their due 
season. 

The emblematical statuary is generally of a 
very stereotyped character, nor do the middle 
classes therein exhibit themselves one whit less 
artificial than their betters. Veiled women weep- 
ing over tea-urns — ^who might be ladies suffering 
from sea-sickness for all that the artist indicates to 
the contrary; tea-urns covered decently with a 
stone mantle; tea-urns in all their native de- 
formity; broken lilies, broken columns, broken 
rosebuds; weeping willows, and especially /ros^^ci 
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weeping willows, without the least reference to 
the season in which the deceased person may have 
perished; doves bearing between their beaks huge 
open volumes, with texts inscribed upon their 
marble leaves — all these are to be found in myriads 
in all the cemeteries, and so alike to one another, 
that each class might have been turned out by the 
same machine. There are riot a few monuments, 
however, whose e'fifect is really good, and many 
less ambitious ones which are exquisitely beautiful 
and touching. 

Among the former, the tombs of deceased hip- 
podrome proprietors are very remarkable. That 
of the late Mr. Cooke, at Kensal Green, is sur- 
mounted by a well-executed horse; and opposite 
to this, singularly enough, is the sumptuous mau- 
soleum of Mr. Ducrow, of Astle/s. A tomb, also 
ornamented by a horse, forms a striking feature in 
Highgate Cemetery. It is apparently dedicated 
to some lady famous for her equestrian skill, since 
the epitaph commences — 
" She's gone, whose nerve could curb the swiftest steed." 
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At Highgate, too^ there is a massive memorial to 
Mr. Wombwell, " menagerist/' in the form of a 
magnificent lion. A more gigantic animal of the 
same species adorns the monument to Jackson, the 
famous fencing-master and prize-fighter, in the 
West London Cemetery, whose epitaph is also 
singularly good. An architect, interred in the 
last-named spot, lies, appropriately enough, beneath 
a huge block of rough granite ; and on the tomb of 
a French engraver, in the same place, his last and 
unfinished 'work is preserved in glass, and skiKuDy 
set into the headstone. Medallions taken from 
the life are not uncommon upon the graves of 
wealthy persons ; and in Kensal Green there is a 
most exquisite chalk-drawing of a little child, taken 
a few hours after death, and inserted with frame 
and glass within the stone. 

Of all the Last Homes of the LonMoners, Ken* 
sal Green is perhaps the most interesting, although 
by no means so favoured in position as some others. 
It is the oldest and the most extensive, and there- 
fore the most repaying to the curiosity-hunter in 
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its collection of Celebrities of all kinds. Within 
its fifty-three acres lie Lord and Leveller, Priest 
and Actor, Poet and Clown. His Eoyal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex and half the late British peer- 
age rest within a few yards of Feargus O'Connor. 
Thomas Barnes, the editor of the Ilmesy sleeps his 
last sleep by "Barnard Gregory, the Satirist." 
Sydney Smith is on the same level with Bichard 
Flexmore. Charles Kemble shares the same stage 
with Madame Yestris. Close to the beautiful 
monument of Thomas Hood stands the tomb of 
John Murray, for Death will make even author 
and publisher lie together in peace. Nay, the 
very doctors — so impatient of innovation — whose 
skill has been useless to avert Death's dart from 
themselves, here lie undisturbed and quiet in the 
same plot of earth with St. John Long, the " coun- 
ter irritation " practitioner, and James Morison^ 
the Hygeist. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AGAINST AGBIOULTURISTS IN OMNIBUSES. 

WHEN the Rev. Sydney Smith was asked by 
some foolish lady in want of "something to 
say," Why the posts had been narrowed which 
led into the Green Park, he is said to have replied, 
" Madam, you have no idea what fat people used 
to get into that park." 

Now, could not this narrowing process be applied 
to the doors of omnibuses, so that persons above a 
certain bulk should be excluded therefrom I I am 
not a captious person, easily aggrieved ; I would 
allow very considerable latitude as well as gravity; 
but I do think that there should be a limit. Say, 
eighteen or nineteen stone. Beyond this weight 
fellow-passengers become encroaching and unbear- 
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able. They surge over their neighbours; they 
eyen overlap their vis-or^ ; they possess all the 
disadvantages of crinoline, with the addition that 
the crinoline is solid. It is true that this only 
happens once a year, during the December cattle- 
show, when all the great country-folk come up to 
town — for London does not grow its own people 
of this preposterous size — ^but why should it hap- 
pen at all ? Why should not the ordinary omni- 
bus licences be suspended for that week, and ar- 
rangements made to meet the tremendous emer- 
gency % Let the number of Insides be limited to 
six instead of twelve, and the Outsides be simi- 
larly abated ; and let every agriculturist be charged 
double the usual fare. It is idle to state that such 
arrangements would have the effect of causing 
these enormous personages to walk. At the worst, 
it can only cause them to wish to do so. They 
must ride. Nor can it with any reason be urged 
that such increase of the tariff will drive them 
into cabs. It is quite an exceptional case where 
two of them can be compressed into even a four- 
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M'heel cab. As for the Hansoms^ a single speci- 
men — ^if such an adjectivie can be applied to gentle- 
men of such proportions — ^not only fills a Hansom^ 
but overflows it, and especially bulges out at the 
doors, which have in all cases to be thrown back* 
To restore the equilibrium, the driver has to lie 
along the top of his vehicle. 

The condition of even the best cab-horses, I am 
assured, is sensibly affected by the Agricultural 
Week ; and they contract a habit of looking back 
at a hirer (in order to calculate the probable 
amount of his weight), which they do not lose 
until the occasion has long passed by, which has 
thus aroused their apprehensions. The unfortu« 
nate animals cannot, of course, be made to under- 
stand the temporary nature of this infliction ; they 
imagine that their tyrant, Man, has suddenly 
trebled himself, and that burdens will for the 
future be laid on them heavier than they can bear. 

They cannot read the announcements, in ap- 
propriately tremendous type, which garnish every 
>vall, stating that the invasion is For One Week 
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Only. They know not that all the festive pre- 
parations for receiying *^ the young man from the 
country/' and his male relatives at the Music Halls, 
the Cyder Cellars, the Pavilions, the Alhambras, 
and the Casinos are confined, most fortunately, to 
half-a-dozen nights. Something, then, ought to 
be done, if only on the score of humanity towards 
the brute creation. But, I submit, that there are 
reasons for action of a far more lofty and impor- 
tant nature, insomuch as they affect ourselves. 

Let it be distinctly understood, however, that 
we of the city are actuated by no unfriendly feel- 
ings towards our magnificent visitors. Our big 
brother is always welcome, except in an omnibus. 
We gladly acknowledge his hospitality, his good- 
nature, and his many other becoming virtues. We 
know that he would not grow himself so uncom- 
monly fine if he could help it. There may be 
other theories upon this subject, but it is my own 
opinion that he catches it from the beasts ; that 
having the physical increase of his own cattle for 
ever on his mind, and contemplating their gradual 
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expansion, his own proportions become amplified 
from day to day, until, so far as size is concerned, 
he is as ripe for public exhibition as themselves. 
Husband and wife are said to grow alike through 
constant association, and something of this kind 
seems to occur in the case of the farmer and his 
live stock. There is also a very philosophical view 
of volition, taken by some physiologists, which 
would appear to point to the same result; but in 
a paper addressed to my bucolic brethren, any 
reference to such far-fetched theories would be 
out of place, for they are sensible people. Mr. 
Euskin asserts that properly to paint a tree, it is 
necessary that the painter should so deeply sym- 
pathise with his subject as in some sort himself to 
become a tree ; and thus it is with the breeding of 
fat cattle : to produce a winner, you must qualify 
for the prize yourself* 

It may be a fanciful notion, but as I walked in 
that vast hall of Islington, the other day, with an 
eye to men as well as muttons, I imagined I could 
distinguish the gentlemen who gave themselves 
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up to Southdowns, from those who exclusively de- 
voted themselves to oxen. The one class was 
Ovine — wooden, woolly, stolid, and yet apprehen- 
sive of some wrong being done upon them, such as 
the being violently punched in the small of their 
backs ; the other was Bovine — patient, comfortable, 
" lapped in dreamy ease," and chewing the cud of 
contemplation with their eyes half-closed. There 
was one quadruped of the latter kind, with a 
bucketful of turnips before him, lying down and 
eating — ^af ter the fine old Roman fashion, but who 
outdid the luxury of the ancients by being, in ad- 
dition, fast asleep. Immediately in front of him 
stood his owner, or breeder, or foster-father, equally 
large, equally sleek, and equally oblivious to the 
affairs of this attenuating world. He had some 
sort of cake — ^perhaps oilcake — in his nerveless 
hand ; an irregular motion of the jaws proclaimed 
that there was more cake there ; the palate was 
being gratified, while the intellect roamed at will 
over the land of dreams, or " winged the lucent 
hyaline of the empyrean," K I ever saw perfect 
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enjoymeiit reflected — it shone in each of those 
not inexpressive countenances. Fed on food sear- 
eoned with Tlu>rU!/s Condiment^ was inscribed 
upon a placard midway between the man and the 
ox, I know not to which that statement applied^ 
bnt I repeated to myself the medical dictum, 
" Avoid sauces," with a convulsive shudder. My 
mind wandered for a little to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, but presently settled itself to the 
ridiculous consideration of whether, in the event 
of the Eoyal Agricultural Society making me a 
present of that ox, I should accept it, fettered with 
the condition of personally driving it home? 
Could I do it, or could I not do it f A friend of 
mine had bought a Shetland pony at the Battersea 
Cattle-show ; after he had paid for it, the salesman 
coolly informed him that he must catch it himself 
out of the drove. The majority of purchasers 
would have shrunk from completing the transac- 
tion, but my friend was muscular, and of a deter- 
mined mind. He strode in among the Liliputian 
throng, and after two or three hours of distracting 
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pursuit, he secured his sha^^ steed, and carried 
it out under his arm like a toy-horse. The jeering 
crowd adnsed him to enter the little animal for the 
Derby, but he had gone through too much already 
to be moved by mere satire ; and having once got 
his property off the premises, hq suffered it to find 
its legs, and clutching a handful of its tossing 
mane, led it home as though it were a dog. 

But what an easy task was the foregoing com- 
pared with the difficulties that would occur in the 
suppositious case of this ox being presented to my- 
self 1 How, in. the first place, should I ever per- 
suade him to rise ? No weapon that I possessed 
could inform him of my wishes in that respect ; 
the blade of my little penknife would lose itself in 
fat without ever reaching a sentient locality ; the 
ferrule of my umbrella would never penetrate his 
skin; as for my scarf-pin, I might just as well 
have stuck it in its ordinary pincushion. If even 
I got him up, and out of the hall, what hideous 
obstacles would intervene between us and Bays- 
water! How the populace would enjoy the 
VOL. II. F 
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spectacle of a prize-ox being persuaded by a 
gentleman of fashion to accompany him to his 
suburban home 1 How they would relish a drover 
with an eyeglass ! What a crowded thoroughfare 
would the New Boad become under such 
circumstances I Suppose the stupendous animal 
should break through into the Underground Kail- 
way I Suppose a dog should attack him^ and 
hang on to his nose, what should I do then ? What 
pitiful sounds would he utter under such a mis- 
fortune as that I Or suppose he caught sight of a 
market-cart filled with mangel-wurzel going to 
Covent Garden, and persisted in taking that direc- 
tion I Or suppose he waddled off into a rather 
narrow street which tapered at the extremity, and 
blocked it completely up, without being able to turn 
round, what a situation would that be for his pro- 
prietor ! Or suppose he expired suddenly in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Terrace, might I sell him as 
he lay, by the pound, to unfashionable Padding- 
ton butchers, or would he be considered to revert 
to the Koyal Agricultural Society, because I had 
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not fulfilled their conditions by getting him quite 
home? 

These inquiries respecting the removal of the 
wonderful Ox were mere suppositions (although, 
of course, he wtis got home by somebody, and I 
should dearly like to know how) ; but as respected 
his ally and sympathiser, the Man, they were 
terribly real. How was he to be got home! I 
have fixed upon him merely as a type of the 
bucolic class (albeit he was what the printers call 
" leaded," in larger print than the rest of them), 
and I demand the same question respecting them, 
which brings me back to the omnibus subject with 
which I started — How are they to be got home ? 
To suggest pedestrianism is merely to be insulting, 
since that is the very exercise which would tend 
to diminish their noble characteristics. Four- 
wheeled cabs for two are expensive, as are Han- 
soms for one. It is obvious that they must make 
use of Omnibuses, which, indeed, would appear to 
be the proper vehicles for persons of their (first- 
rate) condition. As a Sociable, which holds four, 

f2 
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is to ordinary individuals, so is our omnibus to our 
agricultural friends — ^but what if you attempt to 
make that omnibus hold twelve ! To the agricul- 
turists themselves, this little matters, for when six 
or eight are in it, even the cad is obliged to pro- 
claim that he is -"Full Inside," He may inveigle 
would-be passengers as far as the step, but he 
knows they will iiever cross the threshold, They 
perceive the state of the case at once, and promptly 
descend, to seek some rival vehicle patronised by 
the aborigines only. Nothing happens in this 
case worse than the inconvenience of delay. 

But supposing that persons of moderate size 
are already in the omnibus, the entrance of these 
gigantic folk becomes serious indeed. The 
original inhabitants must make np their minds at 
once either to endure all things or to flee; for 
after more than one of them has entered in, escape 
is impossible — ^you cannot get by — ^you are enclosed 
in a living tomb, which is also locomotive. Gene- 
ral observations, however, fail to convey the terrors 
of this awful position. Let me narrate an experi- 
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ence, which occurred to my own half-sister, Miss 
Bridget Lamb, of Baker Street, on Wednesday, 
December 10, 1862, as related by her own lips. 
I will myself guarantee the truthfulness of her 
narration, for I know her well to be as incapable 
of falsehood as of invention. She is a person of 
the strictest principles, and has no imaginatiolii 
whatever. 

^^ I arrived at London Bridge from Greenwich 
at about 4.30 on Wednesday afternoon. As I had 
no luggage, and there was still some daylight, I 
thought I would save. a cab-fare by taking an* 
omnibus. By help of a policeman, I escaped out 
of the clutches of seven cads (all of whom assured 
me they were going in my direction), and got into 
a Paddington Mayal Oaky which I knew must pass 
the end of Baker Street. It was better, iat all 
events, than trusting myself to an Elqphmt and 
CastUj though it solemnly av^red that it would 
drop me at my <loor« Still, I did not like to heJEi^ 
the conductor observe to the driver, acxoss the roof 
of the vehicle, that ^the Old Gal ^oulA have a 
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.good round of it.' I could not help thinking — for 
.1 knew that the insolence of this class of person is 
unbounded — ^that the remark might have some 
•distant reference to myself. However, there was 
one passenger beside me, who informed me that he 
was ^ going all the way to the Oak,' and this con- 
vinced me that T could not at least be in the wrong 
'bus; he was an inoffensive, pleasant little man, 
Biid by the long white roll of paper which he 
carried in his hand, as well as by his affable man- 
ners, I concluded him to be a civil engineer. I 
was quite pleased to have the companionship of so 
respectable a person, and that I should save 
eighteenpence at least, without suffering any of 
those inconveniences which my half-brother is 
always prophesying for ladies who ride in omni- 
buses. There was a stoppage in King William 
Street, to be sure, for about three-quarters of an 
hour, but we had a fine view of the Monument all 
the time. Just before we got to the Bank, the 
omnibus stopped for longer than the usual time — 
which, I think, is half a second — allowed for the 
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admittance of a pateenger ; a very stout gentleman 
placed his foot upon the step, and as he did so^ I 
felt the whole omnibus * tit up/ so that I thought 
the horses must be off their legs. * Woa, woa, my 
lud/ said he to the grinning conductor ; * there's 
another little one a-coming.* And sure enough^ 
another very stout gentleman, and the counterpart 
of tne first one, followed him in. It was quite 
dreadful to see how light they made of their own 
condition* * Licensed to carry twelve on us, eh I ' 
said one, referring to some legal notice stuck up 
in the vehicle ; * well, I shouldn't like to be the 
eleventh, nor yet the ninth, for the matter of 
that.' 

" The little engineer was much depressed by the 
incursion of these formidable persons, and he whis- 
pered across to me that he did not understand it, 
but that he did not seem to be going to the Poultry 
at all 

" * Poultry I Why, no, sir, there's nothing but 
beastesses and such-like, as w?e're going to see," ob- 
served No» 1 stout gentleman* 
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'^ ^ Beastesses and peags/ remarked No. 2, with 
gravity, as though making an important correc- 
tion. 

" * But I don't want to go to the cattle-show/ 
exclaimed my vis-h-vis impatiently. ^ Hi, conduc- 
tor, hi ; I want to go to the Eoyal Oak.' 

" * All right, sir, and so yer shall ; only we goes 
to the Hangel Jtrst^ for the convenience of these 
here gentlemen. It wpn't make scarcely any 
difference in point o' tim^• Cattle-«^a^/ cattle- 
show 1 1 Whose for Islington and the fat-cattle 
showHr 

^^ The little engines would have got out then 
and there, only No. 1 and No. 2 stout gentlemen 
were sitting exactly opposite one another, so that 
their re$pective waistcoats touched. Egress was 
thus rendered impossible, unless one of them could 
be induced to move, which was a circumstance 
that did not seem probable. Then we plunged 
through the gathering gloom into Finsbury, past 
the Artillery Ground (as the conductor informed 
one of the two strangers), a place I never thought 
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to have beheld in my mortal life, and so along a 
dreadfully unfinished thoroughfare, called the 
City Koad, to the Angel. Here, thought the 
little engineer and I, we shall at least be free ; but 
although the two got out, no less than six twin * 
brothers of theirs squeezed themselves in, in their 
place; the windows were thus entirely obscured;' 
a seventh giant, who was permitted to stand on 
the step until somebody should get out, filled 
up the doorway, :so that we were in almost total 
darkness. 

" My original companion, in whom I had begun 
to feel much interest, engendered by our common 
misfortune, would not, however, have been visible, 
even had there been light His white roll of 
paper seemed to gleam forth from the pocket of 
the monster who had absorbed him. As for my- 
self, I could breathe (with difficulty), and that 
was all. My steel crinoline became first spherical, 
and then of t diamond shape, having ^^ given" 
in four places. It was shocking to imagine what 
an ai^arance I should present when I got out, 
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but still more shocking to consider that there was 
no probability of my getting out at all. It was 
already past our usual dinner-hour in Baker Street, 
and my brother was the fussiest person for punc- 
tuality^ as well as the most despondent in his views 
respecting what has made anybody late. He 
' would be almost sure to conclude that I had been 
garrotted ; certainly he would never imagine that 
I was in the far end of an Islington omnibus, with 
half-a-dozen mountains of men between myself 
and liberty. 

" When we arrived at the top of Baker Street, 
I felt it was useless to stop the vehicle. I could 
not ask six gentlemen to get out in the mud, in 
order to permit of my exit. I was carried on with 
them to Paddington station, to which, as I was 
well aware, they were all bound. I got out there — 
leaving the little civil engineer like a thread-paper 
in collapse, but retaining his precious roll intact — 
and took a cab to Baker Street. Thus, beside the 
injuries to a certain article of apparel, to which I 
have already alluded, my journey home was not a 
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•cheap one after all. My half-brother, too, had 
.already incurred considerable expenses in adver- 
tising me in the evening papers, and in driving 
about to the various police^fEces. The dinner, 
too, having been much spoiled, his temper had 
suffered proportionately ; his language was such as 
it is impossible for me to repeat ; and so far from 
sympathising with my misfortunes, he observed, 
with brutal vulgarity, that * it served me precious 
right for taking a 'bus.' " 

The above is the sad story of my sister Bridget. 
It is all true, with the exception of the last few 
statements. My temper was quite unruffled, and 
my language temperate in the extreme. I did say, 
however, that for a person like herself, who had 
actually lived in Baker Street, where the cattle- 
show used to be held until now, and who must, 
therefore, be well acquainted with the contour of 
our bucolic visitors — for her^ I said, to get into an 
omnibus during the Agricultural Week, for the 
sake of saving eighteen-pence, was the act of an 
economical monomaniac — of a female Elwes. 
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Still, are these vehicles never to be placed under 
restrictions that may meet the periodical emer- 
gency? Can nothing be done ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

BOXING-NIGHT. 

rpHEBE is a day in December upon which, 
-■■ although it takes place during Christmas- 
time, class is set against class more than on any 
other day in the year. The poor rejoice in it, but 
the rich grumble exceedingly ; the kitchen is up- 
roarious with merriment, but the drawing-room 
floor, and especially ^^ the study," where Paterfa- 
milias sits, are shrouded in gloom. 

" Please, sir, the postman," exclaims our parlour- 
maid, in cherry-coloured ribbons, and with cherry 
cheeks, for the postman ]}as probably kissed her ; 
" and please, sir, the dustman " (who, let us hope, 
has not ventured upon such a liberty) ; " and please, 
sir, the grocer's young man has called for himself 
and his pardner." 
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" Then I am not his pardoner," returns Pater- 
familias, stung into repartee. — ^^ And where is the 
money to come from, my dear,* I should like to 
know, for all these Christmas boxes? I wish 
there was no such thing as Boxing-day in the 
calendar," 

He might just as well wish that there was no 
such periodical as Lady-day, It is the great red- 
letter day of the year to all the lower classes of 
London, from linen-drapers' assistants down to 
costermongers, and is becoming, so to speak, redder 
annually. It is made more of a festival, "allowed" 
by the great employers of London labour more and 
more, and may fairly be considered the great 
metropolitan holiday. Christmas-day, which would 
otherwise enjoy that pre-eminence, has a smack of 
Sunday about it; and the Derby-day is only a 
holiday under the rose. TJjjder these circumstances, 
it has become absolutely necessary that Boxing- 

♦ The expression " My dear " is, of course, addressed not 
to the parlour-maid, but to Materfamilias, who has looked 
in to see how *^ papa'^ takes it. 
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day should be fitly chronicled; and when we 
say "fidy/* it will be understood that we mean 
chronicled by our Home Correspondent. The only 
obstacle to this arrangement was, that since the 
feast in question is chiefly remarkable for its 
evening amusements, our H. C. had to break 
through his well-known domestic habits, and go 
out at night, Howeyer, the nature of the enter- 
prise being explained to him, he undertook it at 
once, and cheerfully ; and, indeed, it is our opinion, 
that his noble nature is so constituted that he 
would tread the Path of Duty, even though it led 
through a Garrotte-walk. Here follows the result 
of his experience : 

If you would see Boxing-night in its true colours 
— which are bright even to gaudiness — ^you must 
patronise a transpontine pantomime, and not the 
Halls of Dazzling Delight at " the Lane " or " the 
Garden." "The gallery" at the two great national 
theatres is composed of materials too aristocratic 
for our purpose; the tariff of admission thereto 
being prohibitive even to exclusion. Such persons 
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would occupy the stalls in the places of amnsement 
of ^^ the people," aftd in full evening costume ; or, 
in other words, they would keep their coats on. 
As soon, therefore, as the H. C. had received his 
instructions, he took a Hansom from his Belgravian 
residence to the Theatre-royal, Putt Street, and 
bespoke the stage-box for the 26th of Deeeml^r. 
Not, be it understood, from any feeling of pride ; 
but firstly, because he suspected (very justly, as it 
turned out) that he would be a little too crowded 
elsewhere to make his philosophic observations ; 
and secondly, because his expenses are defrayed by 
his proprietors. The price of the privilege thus 
demanded was 10s. 6d. ; and the H. C. tendered a 
five-pound note in payment thereof. Now, the man 
inside the little light-house with the pigeon-hole 
(through which to receive the prices of admission), 
had been a good deal staggered by my wanting the 
stage-box at all ; and when he beheld the note, I 
saw the idea strike him like lightning, that the 
whole proceeding was an ingenious swindle, and 
an attempt to pass ^^ flash " paper. 
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*• It won't do, my friend," said he, with a grim 
smile ; and then, perceiving my look of virtuous 
indignation, he added dryly : " We haven't got so 
much money in the treasury." 

"Here is five shillings/' observed I, calmly, 
*' which you may retain by way of deposit ; only 
be sure that the box is kept for me." 

At the word " deposit," the man's countenance 
changed from suspicion to benignity. He explained, 
with great civility, that he was not himself em- 
powered to receive so vast a sum, but that there 
was an individual within who would take it upon 
his own responsibility, and give me a written 
acknowledgement. This document, which cost me 
a shilling to the man who wrote it, cost me another 
to the cabman, on account of the period consumed 
in its due and proper execution ; and my belief is, 
that the person of responsibility could not write his 
name, and that the manager had to be sent for 
from some suburban residence for that purpose. 
The pantomime in Putt Street, instead of being 
the last piece to be represented, as is usual, pre- 
VOL. II. G 
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ceded the rest of the performances ; for a Boxing- 
night audience in that locality is not remarkable 
for patience, but must behold their favourite spec- 
tacle at once. The hour of commencement being 
seven, this Home Correspondent (whose sense of 
duty is equal to that of the conscientious actor 
who, in order to perform Othello, blacked himself 
all over) arrived in the neighbourhood a little after 
six ; and I write " in the neighbourhood " by de- 
sign, since Putt Street was by that time quite 
blocked up by a fanatical public, who had been 
already assured three times that the Theatre-Royal 
was full to suffocation. To a person of my delicate 
frame and spiritual organisation, any attempt to 
force a passage would have been futile ; nor is it 
probable that my powers of persuasion, however 
fascinating, would have induced the multitude 
to make way for me ; I might just as well have 
expected them to recognise my genius by strewing 
chaplets of roses ; but I had taken the precaution 
to bring a friend with me broad in the shoulders, 
and who has a very winning way with him — which 
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$ome persons might almost stigmatise as forward- 
ness — in a crowded thoroughfare. Towed in his 
wake — but by no means a jolly-boat, for I was al- 
most stove in by elbows — ^I managed to reach the 
centre of the throng, and perceive distinctly the 
words, " No standing-room," stuck up in front of 
the theatre. 

As this piece of information did not produce 
the slightest effect upon those around me, I 
endeavoured to ignore it also, and to pass the 
time in taking mental notes of my neighbours. 
They were doubtless a rough set, and those of them 
who chanced to be brought before the sitting 
magistrate upon the following day were probably 
described as ^^ ruffians " by the reporters ; but they 
possessed a good-nature under trying circumstances 
which cannot be too highly eulogised. If an oath- 
was heard here and there, it was rapped out from 
evil habit, without malice, just as a horse with 
com in him kicks in play; and although there 
were one or two wicked savages, who made 
^* rushes " from time to time, such as are sometimes 

g2 
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fatal to the weakly in throngs of that sort, there 
was a general disposition to protect the women and 
children, and make the crash as bearable for them 
as possible. It was no place, one would have 
thought, for the weaker sex to be in at all, but 
they were there in hundreds, and a young mother 
close to me — ^reduced as by hydraulic pressure to 
h^ least proportions — was feeding her baby. The 
child, though rather flat, did not seem to suffer any 
inconvenience ; but the crinoline of its parent had 
snapped in forty places, and had lost all power to 
rasp people. Immediately behind me was a little 
man, ** a tailor by trade," as I imagine, who had 
ventured out under the protection of his wife. 
" Come," said she, *^ this is getting too much of a 
crush for you, Jerry ; let us be off." 

" Pooh, pooh," replied he, sidling away, though, 
as he spoke — ^f or he was a foot and a half shorter 
than anybody else, and stood in darkness, and an 
atmosphere of indescribable density — '' I can bear 
what any wonum can, I suppose." 

I never shall forget the tone of contemptuous 
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pity with which his better and bigger half re- 
sponded : "Lor, Jerry 1" 

This lady appeared so wise and prudent, that I 
inquired of her whether there was no other way 
but this impassable one into the Theatre-Boyal, 
and she informed me that there was a stage-door 
at the back of the House ; " and likewise," added 
she, ** a gallery ; but that won't do for such as you." 
The aristocratic character of the H. C, although 
he had a billy-cock hat on, being apparent to this 
far-sighted female. 

In the back street, the crowd was not so great, 
because the doors there had been advertised to 
close at 6.30, and had done so, as far as it was 
practicable. But the stage-door had been driven 
off its hinges, and was only restored broadways ; so 
that the pantomime itself, in its highest features — 
the flying fairies and so forth-^— could be distinctly 
seen over the top of it, and afforded unspeakable 
satisfaction to hundreds at a very cheap rate. In 
the aperture, however, stood a stout dramatic eha^- 
racter — ^a demon, as I think — obscuring as much of 
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the gorgeous vision as possible, and flicking with 
the lash of a hunting-whip as many persons as he 
could reach with that formidable weapon. "This 
ain't the right door, I tell you/' was his continued 
cry. " You must go round into Putt Street. I 
should be ashamed, 1 should, of seeing a panto- 
mime for nothin'. Heria a mean lot I [This was 
addressed to the H. 0. and his indignant com- 
panion.] What ! you can't afford f ourpence, can't 
you, for a seat in the gallery?" And for once his 
audience sympathised with this hateful personage, 
and exclaimed as with a single voice : " No, they 
haven't got a tanner between them." 

Never, surely, were two gentlemen, about to 
occupy the stage-box of a Theatre -Royal, placed in 
so false a position. 

Again proceeding to the front entrance, we found 
a policeman explaining to his hereditary enemies, 
the British public, that they had much better seek 
a pantomime elsewhere, since here, in Putt Street, 
it was not to be seen, even though they should 
stand upon one another's shoulders. The advice 
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was of course unheeded by those to whom it was 
addressed ; but I seized the opportunity to explain 
our position, as persons who had a right to 
admittance — Peris against whom the crystal bar 
of Eden had been most unreasonably put up — 
and the servant of Justice immediately admitted 
us, amidst howls of disapprobation. The fairy 
scene was shut from our gaze at first by tiers 
of people standing up between us and the dress- 
circle ; and when we had pushed our way to our 
private box, we found it in possession of no less 
than seven gentlemen and ladies. It was adver- 
tised to " accommodate " but four people, so that 
these individuals were all sitting upon one another^s 
laps, in such an interminglement of limb that it 
took another policeman to disentangle them. The 
box-keeper, with his indignant ^' Well, I never !" 
was totally unable to separate the human coil, who 
exclaimed, like a hydra, with one voice, that they 
had each paid two shillings for the accommodation, 
and did not think it cheap at the money — in which 
I very cordially agreed with them. It went to my 
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heart to disturb them, for they were enthralled 
with the action of the pantomime, as indeed was 
every occupant of the house. Sloping up from 
orchestra to ceiling was a vast bank of human 
faces, as close together as in those crowded photo^ 
graphs where we have ** fifteen hundred likenesses 
for a penny/' all eager, craving, hushed. At the 
back of these, and out of sight, an incessant tumuh 
was kept up by the excluded persons — ^lately 
increased by seven — ^but all whom we could see 
were dumb. The stalls (for there were stalls) were 
fortunately not furnished with arms; otherwise, 
since two persons invariably occupied the place of 
one, they would have been inconveniently tight. 
These were patronised either by married folks, or 
by young persons whose engagement was suffi-> 
ciently acknowledged in society to admit of their 
being tender to one another. The protecting arm 
(in a shirt-sleeve) of the swain, was thrown around 
his beloved object ; and she, on her part, leaned 
her head upon his manly bosom. The position 
was demonstrative, but unavoidable; they had 
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nowhere else to put their arms and heads. These 
persons, like the occupants of the boxes, paid two 
shillings each for their very limited room; the 
denizens of the pit paid eightpence, and those of 
the gallery, as we have already stated, a f ourpenny 
bit. 

Great, however, as the expenditure of the audi- 
ence must have been, when we consider their 
position in life, they had still plenty of money left 
wherewith to purchase refreshments. The drop- 
curtain, which was let down oftener than usual for 
this very purpose, gave the nobility and gentry to 
understand that '^ Refreshments could be procured 
within the establishment, and without leaving their 
seats, as good as at any house in the neighbour- 
hood." It also informed them where " Excellent 
vans could be procured suitable for. parties of 
pleasure ; and also a one-horse hearsed It was, in 
fact, a complete advertisement-sheet of trades- 
people of the locality. Besides these, there was 
that metropolitan celebrity, Griffiths, with hid 
"/^r«, ThkoeSy FireT I wished him elsewhere 
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as 1 sat in that crowded place, and read his words. 
They suggested to me the awful thought — Sup- 
pose there should be a fire ! Suppose any one of 
these tinsel ornaments — ^not to mention the poor 
ballet-girls in spangled muslin — should catch fire 
from the footlights, or the myriad gas-burners, or 
the red lights at the wings, what a holocaust of 
victims would there be! Nay, even, should a 
spectator repeat aloud the words before him, 
" Fire, Fire 1" what a hideous scene of selfishness 
and destruction would ensue I A roar of laughter 
roused me from these refiections. Gammer 
Gurton's cow had fallen upon the stage, through 
some want of concert between its inmates, and the 
four human legs were kicking one another in the 
most furious manner. The Dame and some 
^^ supers " assisted to raise the animal ; but as soon 
as it reached the side-scenes, we beheld from our 
coign of vantage the two performers wriggle forth 
from their spotted prison, and go to fisticuffs ovot 
the empty cow. Circumstances of this sort were 
of course uproariously applauded; but all the 
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political or social "hits," by no means subtle or 
obscure ones either, which occurred in the course 
of the pantomime, were received in solemn silence. 
The whjle audience took their pleasure sadly, 
although with the most perfect good-humour. 
The misfortunes of the stage "Bobby" — a very 
different character from the strong, stern men in 
blue who here and there looked calmly on at their 
caricaturist — alone excited them to mirth ; they 
cheered when he had his head cut off, and it 
was put into a pie, and wildly clapped their hands 
when he wis turned out, thin and flattened, from 
the mangling machine. It seemed to me, however, 
that this antagonism was merely conventional ; 
that the mass of spectators entertained no more 
genuine animosity against the guardians of the 
peace, than do the boys who welcome a Guy Faux 
against their fellows of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion. No ; what the fifth of November is to 
his Holiness the Pope, such is Boxing-night to the 
policeman ; it is his time of trial and popular 
condemnation ; but his execution only takes place 
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in effigy, and means nothing after all. Within 
the walls of the Theatre-Royal, Putt Street, I did 
not hear one single exclamation of anger or of 
coarseness ; nor was there any spectacle beheld . 
from our stage-box — unless it were shirt-sleeves — 
which the most modest lady in the land (although 
I do not say the most prudish) had any need to 
blush at. This Home Correspondent, who is 
himself as sensitive as a Vestal Virgin (and even 
more afraid of fire), never changed colour once. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ON THE ICE. 

11 iT AY this 10th of Januarj, whereupon the Home 
•"-^ Correspondent begins this paper — upon 
which, for the first time for a fortnight, his stony 
fingers have been able to hold a pen — be hence- 
forth a festival among readers; and yet not a 
white day, for the frost is gone, and, by com- 
parison, a very summer has succeeded it. Ever 
since last year (or December 31), the Londoner 
has been obliged to restrict his washing within 
continental limits, for the water has not ^^ come in " 
at all. The turncock, who, in ordinary weather, 
is considered a useless functionary, something like 
an aquatic beadle, whose duties nobody under- 
stands, has of late become a person of importance. 
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His deputy — for it is not to be supposed that so 
great a nuin would do any work;, himself — has been 
the cynosure of all neighbouring householders. 
When would his Eminence please to come and 
turn on the water from the main at the top of the 
street ? has been literally the great question of the 
day. It is understood that he will ring a bell in 
the public thoroughfare, to give notice when that 
ceremony takes place ; but this he declines to do, 
and therefore our households are kept in a state of 
indescribable anxiety, and perhaps miss the favour- 
able hour after all. The street-boys surround the 
unaccustomed fountains, and enjoy the spectacle ; 
but our unfortunate cook, who is momentarily 
expecting the kitchen-boiler to burst for want of 
its native element, is unconscious of the supply 
until it is too late. Under these circumstances, 
hot water for the hands has become a wicked 
luxury, and scarcely to be procured even for 
necessaries — such as toddy. If we have had no 
water, however, we have had plenty of gas, which 
has "escaped" in all directions, and with such 
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alacrity, that there has been none left at the jets. 
Dirt and darkness have therefore been the position 
of most people during the late "glorious weather;" 
while in the case of those few persons who possess 
any scientific knowledge, there has been added to 
these disadvantages the well-grounded apprehen- 
sion of being suddenly blown into the air. It has 
been said that the world may be divided into 
knaves, fools, and fox-hunters, in sly disparage- 
ment, as I conceive, of this last class of our fellow- 
creatures ; but there is this to be asserted in their 
honour, that at least they never rejoice with the 
Thoughtless or Malignant upon the setting in of 
Frost. 

It has been my painful mission to make personal 
observation of the behaviour of the Londoners upon 
the ice, and I have fulfilled it conscientiously. 
Some Home Correspondents would have sat at 
home, knees and nose over the fire, and contented 
themselves with amplifying the details of "The 
Weather and the Parks" in the 7?m^5. newspaper; 
but though the Path of Duty — to which I have 
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once before made some allusion — were a Slide over 
thin ice, I should not hesitate, I hope, to follow it 
to the bitter end. 

Upon entering Kensington Gardens from the 
north-east in severe frost, the most striking 
peculiarity in the foreground is the mass of 
persons collected around Negretti and ZambrS's 
huge thermometer. I imagine the British public 
believes that this instrument possesses the power 
of imparting heat; for they spread their hands 
in front of it, and speak of it with much the same 
sort of awe with which a Parsee might allude to the 
Sun. 

'* What do it say now. Bob ?" inquired one un- 
scientific fellow-countryman of another within my 
hearing. 

*' Don't know," replied the friend appealed to ; 
" and what's more, I never do know. • I thinks you 
must rattle him and tap him before you get him 
to say anything ; and you see one can't do that, 
because he's caged up." 

^' Ay, so he is," assented the first speaker, rather 
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approvingly, as if such an instrument might be 
dangerous if at large. " And what's that other 
thing, Bob, with a nob of glass at the end of 
himl" 

*^ Well, I don't know which is which," responded 
Bob, with the tone of a man who has got some 
information to impart at last ; ^' but I can tell you 
this : one on 'em 's a barometer, and the other's a 
thermometer. The difference between 'em is, I 
believe, scarcely worth naming, being about the 
same as between a crocodile and a halligator." 

I was setting down the heads of this conversation 
upon my way to the " Long Water," when I was 
suddenly surrounded by four ruffians, armed with 
weapons tipped with iron. 

"Try a pair o' skates, sir? 'Ave an hour on 
'em? We've got a chair to sit down upon, and a 
nice little bit o' carpet. 'Ave an hour on 'em f " 

Once in my life, I had been fool enough to put 
on skates, at the intercession of two of my brothers ; 
they had insisted upon my taking more than an 
hour's exercise — wliich consisted of falling, at short 
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intervals, upon the back of my head — and I had 
only induced them to take them off upon the most 
solemn asseverations that I had sprained my ankle, 
which was happily not the case. I remembered 
the adventure very vividly, and therefore declined 
the present invitation, which was renewed about 
a hundred times during the morning. The banks 
on both sides were lined with chairs and little bits 
of carpet — as though an attempt had been made 
to furnish the landscape — and fellows were waiting 
everywhere ready to thrust a gimlet into your heel 
for sixpence, or even half the money. I am sure 
I would gladly have patronised the poor men if I 
had dared ; for their occupation was much more 
praiseworthy than that of perambulating the streets, 
as many did, singing " We are all frozen out," in 
indescribably melancholy tones. I would also have 
dealt with the sellers of hot chestnuts had the state 
of my digestion permitted me so to do. Very 
comfortable they looked, with their little braziers 
full of glowing coals ; as also did the vendors of 
baked potatoes and "clear coffee," about whom there 
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was a genial atmosphere that defied the depths of 
Fahrenheit. 

It was pretty to see fathers with their boys, 
and even their dainty girls in scarlet cloaks, 
all coming for skates, and being enticed by 
such cries as, " You can all sit down at once, sir, 
here; we've chairs for four.'* Then to see the 
family shod amid an admiring crowd, and the little 
ones conducted to the water's edge, like young 
ducks for their first swim, and last of all Pater- 
familias, staggering down with "a rough" upon each 
side of him, and "clucking" to his giddy offspring 
to beware of dangerous places 1 The grown people, 
on the other hand, who were venturing upon skates 
for the first time, afforded a humiliating spectacle. 
Those who could boast of a couple of friends were 
attended by them, and truly they never needed 
friendly aid so much in their lives. They 
reminded the H. C. of an intoxicated person in 
charge of two humane policemen, or perhaps still 
more of a wild elephant between two sagacious tame 
ones. The frantic desire which they evinced to 
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dash themselves backwards ; the sudden diversion 
of both legs in opposite directions ; the expression 
of countenance, made up of agonised fear and 
a sense of overwhelming obligation, afforded a 
picture which might be gratifying to a gorilla, 
but made a man blush for his species. Sometimes 
a neophyte was lunatic enough to make his first 
essay alone, so far as personal friends were con- 
cerned, but not alone as to companions. Every 
street-boy on the Long Water proffered his ser- 
vices immediately. They encumbered him with 
aid as he tottered, like a swan upon dry land, to the 
level brink, and pretended to be pillars, as he 
lurched to this side and that, ere he came down 
headlong, and made his mark — a star — upon the 
cruel ice. How it came about that Hardicanute 
Fitztoppinger should have done such a thing in 
such a place, I know not, but I beheld him (myself 
unseen) put his first skates on, with these eyes. It 
was early in the morning — about twelve — and per- 
haps he thought that nobody would be up at that 
hour who was anybody. O for a pond in some 
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yast wilderness^ and a boundless contiguity of shade, 
would have been my aspiration, before I ventured 
thus to exhibit myself ; but " Toppy " (as we call 
him at the club) had had the temerity to come to 
Kensington Gardens. As I watched him, a totter- 
ing imbecile, with his glorious apparel all stained 
and wetted with numerous tumbles, and grasping 
a ragged boy by either hand, as though they were 
his younger brothers, I could not help exclaim- 
ing suddenly: "Hullo, Toppy, how is the ice?" 
He staggered for a second (but he had been doing 
that for the last twenty minutes), and then replied 
with a ghastly smile: "Ah, there's nothing the 
matter with the ice that I know of — except that it 
is uncommon hard." 

" How is the ice ?" is the fit and proper obser- 
vation to make, of course, even if you have not 
the most distant intention of going on it your- 
self. The interest taken by the public therein is 
absorbing, and the Humane Society are good 
enough to publish hourly bulletins of the state 
of its health, as though it were one of the royal 
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family. The ice is in a highli/'dangerous state this 
morning^ is a favourite bulletin, and has the effect 
of enticing people in much larger numbers to ven- 
ture upon it. It is a sort of lottery, in which 
there are no blanks, and the prizes are hot 
blankets and plenty of the best pale brandy, which 
are to be procured ad libitum upon the Society's 
premises by the immersed. 

I have discovered a new definition for Man, 
which I believe to be most valuable. Man is ^^ a 
skate-wearing animal," which distinguishes him 
from all others, with the trifling exception of a 
eat in walnut-shells. That sagacious creature, the 
Dog, gazes upon his so-called master with wonder 
and contempt as he flees, aimless, over the glassy 
surface. I saw a Newfoundland upset his owner 
while performing a gyration, and then, snatching 
up his stick, carry it off to land, as though in prac- 
tical reproof of his making such a fool of himself* 
It was a lesson to humanity at large, and beholding 
immediately afterwards the Eev. Pyx Oriel, in 
silk waistcoat and stiffest of ties, waltzing back* 
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wards in the space devoted to the Skating Club, 
I applied it to him. What would his congregation 
think of him, if they could have then witnessed his 
eccentric evolutions f How could they ever listen 
respectfully to the arguments of a gentleman 
whom they had seen proceeding on one leg for 
fifteen roinutesj in what I may well call " a vicious 
circle I"* I should not have been the least surprised 
had he joined in the hurdle-race. This amuse- 
ment consisted in placing obstacles, formed of the 
debris of ice and earth, across the Serpentine, 
over which the skaters of both sexes leaped in 
their headlong course. Their marvellous speed 
and bird-like gliding could not but extort your 
admiration ; or, shutting your eyes as the fleeting 
throng swept by, you might easily imagine the 
groaning and girding of the laden ice were the 
threats of the pent-up water- spirits. 

Nothing, on the contrary, could be more mel- 
ancholy than the attitude of the Web-footed — ^the 

* The bystanders were for the most paxt of the " roughest" 
description. 
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legitimate feathered inhabitants of the flood — 
who, huddling together for mutual warmth, 
bewailed, in quacks and shrieks, the inexplicable 
•catastrophe which had befallen them. These were 
the true " frozen -out " individuals, and I should 
much like to have had the swan's opinion, written 
with his own quill, of the nature of his«situation. 
Conceive one's being shut off from land some fine 
morning by some transparent obstacle, which it was 
nevertheless impossible to remove I 

In harmony with my usual ill-luck, I was so 
unfortunate as never to behold a fellow-creature 
immersed, although I watched for the incident un- 
remittingly. I ^ made friends with every man in 
a cork-jacket, and lingered in the neighbourhood 
of their ice-ladders until my nose turned blue, 
but nothing came of it, except chilblains. The 
sole information I extracted worthy of record was 
that, when a party went " in " in St. James' Park, 
people were always more ready to help him than 
anywhere else. I set this remarkable fact down in 
my note-book, and after deep reflection upon the 
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matter, inquired of my informant as to what he 
thought was the reason of this. The ideas of an 
uneducated but observing person are always valu- 
able, and I was curious to see whether he attributed 
the local philanthropy to the character of the in- 
habitants, or to the influence of the neighbourhood 
of their sovereign. 

^^Well, you see," replied the guardian of the 
public safety, " St. James' have got a concrete bot- 
tom, so that there's no mud to choke a party ; and 
besides, they knows as its nowhere more than five 
feet deep. Now, in the Serpentine, they're ready 
enough to hook a fellow-cretur' out, but they do it 
with a pole, from terror firmer." 

In St. James' Park, however, I witnessed a 
spectacle calculated to touch most feeling hearts. 
To keep the public off a certain ornamental island, 
to which nature has now formed a bridge, a park- 
keeper is placed upon it, of imposing size and as^ 
pect. He is boimd to stay there as long as the ice 
remains strong enough for the enemy to cross upon 
it; but what will he do when it is not strong 
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enough ? There must be a long interval between 
the period when it is not safe for ordinary folks — 
far less for him — and when it will admit of a boat 
being sent for this unhappy ofBcer. The popula- 
tion of Westminster will therefore have the ad- 
vantage of beholding how a solitary human being 
conducts himself when cut off from his fellows* 
In that park-keeper they will behold a Eobinson 
Crusoe reduced to the condition of primeval hu- 
manity. They will witness his devices for pro- 
curing food and fuel ; he will rub dry sticks to- 
gether until they emit a spark, and roast the un- 
wary duck or foolish fowl. It is to be hoped that 
he may at least be rescued before he is reduced to 
dress himself in their skins. "Fishing," says a 
Notice immediately opposite to him, "is strictly 
forbidden ;" but Necessity has no Park Regula- 
tions, and we shall perhaps perceive him, sitting 
like a Greenlander, beside a hole in ice, watching 
patiently for the seal ; the cygnet he will probably 
have cooked already. 

Shaking from me as far as possible these gloomy 
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forebodings, I turned to watch an agile gentle- 
man, who, it was rumoured, was cutting his name 
out upon the ice. If this were correct, it was a 
very long name, and I was wondering to myself 
as to what he would do if he had any is and i^s in 
it — ^for he could surely never dot and cross them — 
when my arm was suddenly pinched in a familiar 
manner, and I beheld Mr. Richard Sergeant. He 
had been shaking my hand for some considerable 
time, but it was far too cold to be aware of it. 

"Now, you are going to put all this into print,*' 
said he. " Don't contradict me, because I know 
it. Yet this is nothing to what occurs at night- 
time — ^nothing whatever. The scene is then like 
fairy-land, bless you: a blaze of party-coloured 
light sheds-^ — ^" 

** Have you ever seen it I" interrupted I, for I 
know Mr. Sergeant well. 

'^ Why, no," returned he, hanging his head ; " I 
haven't seen it myself ; but I've no objection to 
see it. Let us go together to-night." 

So I asked him to dine with me that evening. 
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After dinner, in order to preserve us from the 
rigours of the expedition we had in view, I caused 
a bottle of elder wine to be heated. My friend 
had never tasted that homely but cheerful drink 
before, and he was pleased to like it exceedingly ; 
so we brewed another saucepanf ul — and I confess 
it with shame — even a third. " The beauty of it " 
was, as Mr. Sergeant observed, that "it was quite 
impossible to take too mush of a liquid of that 
sort." I could have taken my oath that he said 
" mush ;" but being his host, I forbore to make 
any observation. I was obliged, however, to remind 
him, when we emerged into the cold air, that he 
had omitted to bring out his hat with him. He 
ascribed this act of f orgetf ulness to the toast, which 
we had dipped, according to custom, into the frag- 
rant wine. "Toast in strips,'' he explained, "al- 
ways had that peculiar effect upon him ; not dry 
toast, nor buttered toast, nor yet Anne-^^ — -" After 
a long interval, and with a great effort, he ejacu- 
lated, as if the expression had been extorted from 
him by some passing object, " Chovy toast 1 " 
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I took my dear friend's arm, and drew him in 
the direction of the Serpentine. 

** Come," said I, " we shall be late for the torches 
and the dancing." 

*^ I see the torches dancing," remarked he, re- 
ferring, I regret to say, to the gas-lamps in the 
Bayswater Road. ^^ I see a policeman skating, and 
an omnibus upon a slide." 

After this I desisted from my purpose of wit- 
nessing the Torch-light fete, and took Mr. Sergeant 
home. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A JUVENILE PAKTY. 

rpHERE are three " distances," as painters call 
-*- them, of domestic trouble, one beyond the 
other, in which Man, being mortal, is likely to find 
himself. 

The first is the bondage of matrimony simple. 
I say "simple" because in Mohammedan coun- 
tries it is permitted to marry more than one wife, 
while in our own the precept, that " no man can 
serve two masters," is happily insisted upon by the 
Law. 

The second is the position of Paterfamilias 
encumbered with female children. 

The third is that of Paterfamilias harassed with 
boys. 

The writer of these words is in the middle dis- 
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tance ; there is, he knows, a deeper depth beyond, 
and from that knowledge he has sometimes reaped 
satisfaction, at others derived terrors which it took 
months to prove iraaginaiy. 1 have often seen the 
male children of my friends, in charge of their 
natural guardians, with heartfelt gratitude for my 
own freedom from such inflictions; but I have 
never known, until the experience about to be 
narrated, how much indeed I had to be thankful 
for. Let our title lack a wearer after our noble 
self ; let our landed estates descend by entail to 
the offspring of our hated cousin ; but oh, ye stars 
of nativity, O Juno Matroriay save me, save me 
from being the father of a boy 1 

Girls are troublesome enough at times. I have 
no desire to exalt them into unmitigated blessings ; 
I look upon them rather as " escapes from boys ;'* 
but they are tendet and affectionate, ai^d, by com- 
parison, easily subjugated. One can drive six-in- 
hand of them — which is exactly the number fallen 
to my share — ^harnessed to the domestic chariot, 
easier than a boy in single harness. It is pleasant 
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to see them run willingly up and down stairs on 
messages ; and flock to meet one, and take one's 
hat and gloves, on coming home from business. I 
am an oldish bird, not easily caught by chaff, but 
my little girls can wile almost anything out of me. 
I find myself going with them to the pantomime — 
which I consider to be a medley of stupid jokes 
and meaningless noise — at two o'clock in the 
afternoon, when I ought to be in the city ; and I 
have come home in an omnibus so laden with toys 
upon a Christmas-eve, as to be publicly objected 
to by my fellow-passengers. When one marries 
after forty, as I did, one is more induced to make 
a fool of one's self in this way, and the younger 
the child is, I think the more power the little 
darling has over one. My beloved Mabel, aged 
four, and called May for brevity and deamess, 
pulled my wig off the other day in the presence of 
persons of distinction of both sexes, and yet I had 
not the heart to scold her. I would certainly have 
put a boy to death, to slow music, for hinting that 
I wore such a thing. 



\ 
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It was Mabel, I am af raid, who let me in for the 
juvenile party. " Papa, dear, I want a dudenile 
tarty," was her observation one morning when she 
came in, as usual, to superintend my shaving opera* 
tions ; and I, thinking that she meant something 
to eat, said : " Very well ; then you shall have it." 
This concession, mad.e under the greatest misappre- 
hensipn, was held by the rest of the family, includ- 
ing even the wife of my bosom, as a promise ; and 
there was no peace for the present writer until it 
was fulfilled. I did not myself entertain any great 
apprehensions of the result. I thought that haif-a- 
dozen little girls would be invited to play for a few 
hours with our own, and that they would have 
cake and wine, and go away again. I certainly 
did not anticipate any personal inconvenience from 
their coming. I intended to arrive at home from 
the City an hour earlier than ordinary, in order to 
see the young folks enjoying themselves, and then 
to dine as comfortably as usual, with my digestion 
assisted by the consciousness of having performed 
a domestic duty with a good grace. When, there- 

TOL. IL I 
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fore, my wife observed at breakfast, upon the 
morning of the festal-day : " My love, we must 
dine at twelve o'clock to-day, if you please," the 
suggestion took my breath away, 

" At twelve o'clock at night or at noon I" inquired 
I sarcastically. 

" Well, my dear, at noon, I know you hate 
dining-out of all things, so I have managed that 
we shall get a dinner — ^but it will be rather a 
scramble. And they will be taking the furniture 
out of both the drawing-rooms, and the school-room 
must be given up for the early tea ; so that we 
must dine, I am afraid, down stairs in the servants' 
hall." 

"And why not hiere in the dining-room ?" asked 
I, aghast at these arrangements. 

" Why, you dear silly old man, of course the din- 
ing-room table will be all set out for supper 
long before twelve o'clock; and as for your 
«jtudy" 

" You don't mean to say, madam, that my study 
will not be sacred I" ejaculated I, laying down the 
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Jlmes newspaper, to part with which, at such a 
time, no light thing would induce me. 

** Dear papa's 'tudy upthide down," observed the 
intelligent Mabel, who, as usual, had taken up her* 
post, in expectation of dainties, at my knee. 

I rose in alarm, and sought my sanctuary, to 
behold with my own eyes the extent of the damage. 
The sacred apartment had already been turned in- 
to a dressing-room. My desk and papers were 
thrust into a comer, and their place upon the table 
occupied by a looking-glass and combs and brushes. 
The genius of Discomfort had rendered in twenty 
minutes the snuggest apartment in the house as* 
cheerless as a hairdresser's back room. 

**Good Heavens!" cried I, ^*who is it who demands 
these sacrifices! Cannot half-a-dozen of the girls 
of my friends Jones and Robinson be entertained 
without all this fuss? When we lived in the 
country, my house was never turned topsy-turvy in 
this manner." 

"Because in our country-house there was lots of 
room, my love," returned my wife. ** A juvenile 

l2 
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party in London requires a good deal of preparation, 
and it is necessary to economise our space." 

**But, my dear madam/' expostulated I, "you 
don't mean to say that six extra girls^ however 
preposterous may be their crinolines, require" 

"There are more than six," observed my wife, 
sententiously ; "you know you promised Mabel a 
juvenile party." 

" How many, then, are coming in allV^ gasped 
I, with anxiety. "Tell me the worst — that is, the 
most that are likely to come." 

"Well, it is impossible to say, some mothers are 
so stupid about answering invitations ; but we are 
sure of three-and-thirty at least." 

" Three-and-thirty little girls coming to-night, 
madam ! What ! Thei/re not all girls. Do you 
mean to tell me that you have asked any horrid 
boys!" 

" Well, my dear love, you wouldn't have been so 
absurd as to give a juvenile party composed entirely 
of one sex. The girls would not enjoy it without 
the boys." 
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"I am sorry to hear it," replied I despondingly. 
^* At what time do they all go away?'* 

** Now, I do hope you are not going to desert us," 
exclaimed my consort, laying her fingers affection- 
ately upon my arm. ^* We depend upon you for 
providing amusement^ you know. The master of 
the house always does that. He either ^dresses 
up 

" Dresses up !" ejaculated I, indignantly. ^^ What 
do you mean by that, madam ?" 

**Why, he pretends ix) be a beggarman, or a 
Bengal tiger, or something of that sort ; and if he 
doesn't mind running about on all-fours " 

"But if he does mind, madam," interrupted I 
with sternness — "if he declines, at his time of life, 
to expose hiriiself to any description of ridicule, 
what does he do then ?" 

" Well, then, of course, he goes out into the town, 
and hires a Conjuror^ or a Punch and Judy^ or a 
Magic Lantern. There are lots of shops which 
«end out these sort of people." 

" What sort of shops, madam 1" inquiried I with 
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the calmness of despair. *^ I will do anything in 
reason ; but I never happened to hire a Conjuror 
in my life." 

" The toy-shops, of course ; or you may hire one 
at the Mausoleum — as I saw advertised in the news- 
paper some time ago — that is a very good place to 
get one, I should think." 

^^The Mausoleum is shut up," returned I, sulkily, 
" and its dreary entertainments are closed by the 
bankruptcy of its proprietor." 

" Yes, but another man has got it now, and you 
will find what you want there all the same. And 
now, my love, if you wouldn't mind perhaps you'll 
leave us to ourselves a little, because we want the 
room." 

'' Then you turn me out of the house, in short, 
do you? Well, you will not see me back again at 
twelve o'clock, madam, I do assure you. I shall 
take my dinner elsewhere, since a proper meal at 
home is denied to me," 

** There's a darling love," responded my wife, 
embracing me tenderly. ^^I knew he would, if it 
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was only properly put before him. For once and 
away, we really shall get on better without you. 
You. will find us all anxiously waiting for you 
about four o'clock, and supper will be ready for 
the grown-up people — after the children have had 
theirs — at nine o'clock precisely." 

** The grown-up people, Mrs. P. — why, this is 
the first time I have heard of theni /" 

^* Well, of course, there must be seme grown-up 
people, my dear, unless you prefer to apply for 
some policemen, to keep order. And my uncle 
Chutney — ^you know how violent he gets if we 
don't ask him to every sort of entertainment we 
give — ^I was obliged to send him an invitation." 

^' Colonel Chutney at a juvenile party 1" ejacu- 
lated I, throwing my hands up ; " why, he'll be 
using bad language before the children." 

" Yes, my love, I am afraid he will ; but, then, 
fortunately, he always swears in Hindustanee. 
Now, don't you be later than four o'clock ; there's 
a dear man. And here's your hat, and here are 
your gloves ; and don't forget the Conjuror." 
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Thus was I turned out of my own house, and 
driyen remoraelessly to the Mausoleum, That 
place of public amusement has not a cheerful 
appearance even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, but I thought its Grecian portico 
never looked so lowering as upon the present 
occasion. The porter smiled a ghastly smile as I 
set foot in the entrance^hall, for I was the first 
pleasure-seeker who had darkened its threshold 
that morning, and informed me that the E3cperi*- 
ments connected with the Galvanic Battery wer6 
about to commence in the western corridor. De^ 
dining to have my spirits further depressed by 
any such spectacle, I asked, with some magnifi- 
cence of manner, to see the Proprietor. *^ I wish," 
said I, " for a personal interview upon a matter of 
business." 

" You ain't a-going to take the place, are you, 
sir I" inquired the porter, rubbing his hands in a 
propitiatory manner. *' I 'ave been here a many 
years, sir, and 'ope I may still keep the situation. 
I could show you certificates from three-and«- 
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twenty as 'ave had the Mausoleum at one time or 
another." 

"I have not a doubt of it, my good man,^ 
returned I ; **^ and each of them, I believe, had a 
certificate of their own to show from Mr. Com- 
missioner Fonblanque. I am only come about 
hiring a Conjuror for a Juvenile Party." 

*' O dear me, sir," replied the porter, " you will 
not get an}'1;hing of that sort here. We used to 
be in that way at one time, but we are working 
under quite a different system now. We are all 
for practical science, we are, and the elevation of 
• th6 public intellect." 

" Oh, then, you don't let out a Punch and Judy 
nor a Magic Lanteim^ of course ?" 

'^O deaf, no, sir," cried the porter, looking 
round suspiciously, as though the gigantic pillars 
of the Vestibule themselves had ears. " Oh, pray 
don't mention no such things as that. If you 
wanted an Electrifying Machine, or even a 
Horrery- — ^" 

" Thank you," said I, " very much, but I don*t 
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think that that would do at all " And I left the 
melancholy porter watching for a scientific plea- 
sure-seeker, and wandered on upon my dreadful 
errand elsewhere. Having selected a mammoth 
toy -shop, where the Noah's Arks in the windows 
were about the size of the real houses in my own 
neighbourhood, I walked in, and inquired for a 
magician on hire« 

*^ What," said I, " is your usual charge for the 
loan of a conjuror for an evening 1" 

"Well, sir," replied the man of toys, "we can 
let you have a very good one for three guineas." 

" That is a great deal of money for tricks," ob- . 
served I. 

" The whole apparatus is included in that sum," 
remarked the other persuasively, " and the sugar- 
plums he distributes are warranted genuine." 

"Still," said I, "I think your conjuror is a 
little dear." 

" We have them of all descriptions," answered 
the proprietor, in a less respectful tone ; " some 
of them go out as low as ten and six." 
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^^ Those must be professors of a very inferior 
Idnd, I conclude," observed ly wishing him to con- 
tradict me above all things. But the master of 
the magi only shrugged his shoulders, and threw 
out his hands contemptuously. '^I understand 
you," said I; "they would only be just clever 
enough to steal the spoons. Now, do you let 
out a Punch and Judy ?" 

" Two, ten, six," responded the proprietor curt- 
ly ; " or without the Dog Toby, two guineas." 

Now, I had heard of the play of Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark, but of Punch and Judy 
without Dog Toby, 1 had never heard. 

"A man with a monster magic lantern would be 
how much ?" inquired I. 

^ ^* A guinea and his expenses," returned the pro- 
prietor^ less respectfully than ever. 

*^ Then let him be at my house by six o'clock," 
said I ; and I presented my card of address. 

Having made an early dinner with great dis- 
comfort at a chop-house, and feeling intensely 
fatigued with walking about, instead of doing my 
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business as usual in the Cityi I returned home at 
about half-past five. I let myself softly in : and 
passing on tiptoe the drawing-room, from which 
proceeded a tumult of juvenile revelry, I found 
myself safe in my dressing-room, where there is a 
little bed, on which I detennined to take forty 
winks, to strengthen me for the festivities to fol- 
low. I had taken off my peruke, in order that 
this interval of repose might be more enjoyable, 
and was about to put on my dressing-gown, when 
I heard the sudden clapping of a pair of tiny 
hands, and a shrill voice, like that of a malignant 
fairy, observed, 

** Oh, my, if he don't wear a wig 1" 

A diminutive boy, in blue velvet knickerbockers 
and pink stockings, whom I suppose I had awak- 
ened from slumber, was sitting up on the bed, and 
staring at me with all his might. 

" What is your name ?" inquired I, "you wicked 
boy? and how dare you come here? What is 
your name, I say ?'* 

" Dunno," returned he defiantly^ 
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** What !" cried I ; " don't know your own name? 

Whom do you belong to !" 

"Par." 

** And why are you lying in my bed with your 

horrid boots on t" 

I 

** I don't like the people downstairs," responded 

the imp. " I want my supper." 

^* Why, you have only just had tea, have you 
not!" 

" Tea's nothing. I want my supper, I say. 

I rushed out of the room, and screamed, ^^ Nurse, 
nurse!" over the balusters as loud as I could 
scream. 

There was a trampling of many feet, a rustling 
of many crinolines, aud not one nurse, but what 
seemed to be a legion of them (there were 
eighteen, I believe, in the house at that moment), 
came rushing up the stairs. I stood upon the 
landing, holding the strange boy by the collar at 
arm's-length, and demanded that he should be 
delivered to his proper guardian. 

^ We don't know who has the charge of him, sir," 
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responded the eldest of these "young persons" 
severely; " but any one of us will be delighted to 
take to the darling ;" and indeed they at once began 
to kiss and fondle the little creature^ who^ had he 
but been accompanied by a hurdy-gurdy, might 
have passed for a monkey before a committee of 
the Zoological Society itself. As he was borne 
away in a sea of curls and cap-strings, he shrieked 
out : " That funny old man has left his hair upon 
the looking-glass*" 

Then, for the first time^ it pierced me, like a 
red-hot wire, that I had forgotten my wig. To 
remain alone with my own reflections after this 
circumstance was out of the question, and so I 
descended to the drawing-room. This apartment 
seemed to be filled with Marionettes — ^little 
creatures in velvet or white muslin, who seemed to 
have been recently bitten by a tarantula.. It was 
no more possible to recognise an individual than 
any one dancing-mote in a sunbeam; and after 
asking one of my own girls how her father was, I 
gave up pretending to any particular acts of civility. 
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Presently, they formed a circle — a charming fauy 
ring — and played at a dreadful game called The 
Family Coach, wherein I sustained the part of ^ the 
wheel " with immense applause. I had to get up 
and turn completely round about six-and-twenty 
times in every minute, and the satisfaction which 
the boys took in witnessing the degradation of their 
senior was quite characteristic^ In the midst of 
one of these revolutions, Colonel Chutney, my 
wife's uncle, was announced. He has always looked 
down upon me and my family ; but the look of 
contempt which passed over his copper-coloured 
countenance at that moment, was absolutely wither- 
ing. 

What Jiad become of that creature with the 
Magic Lantern 1 

At last he came, with his three-legged stand for 
the apparatus, with his ^^ comic and sentimental 
slides," with his " portable sheet, which can be put 
in any drawing-room, without injury to the most 
delicate papering." Then a temporary darkness 
fell upon us, accompanied by a priceless silence. 
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which lasted nearly half a second, and was atoned 
for by vociferous raptures, f qllowing upon what the 
exhibitor described as the first ^' hoptical hillusioji." 
The most popular representations were, I am 
afraid, those which Mr. Buskin would have found 
most fault with: pictures of gentlemen with 
elongated chins and exaggerated noses ; and when 
a bald person of repulsive appearance was intro- 
duced, and a shrill voice exclaimed: "There's 
that funny man again, who left his wig upon 
the dressing-table,'' there was a perfect hurricane 
of applause. Scarcely less embarrassing was the 
remark of our own Mabel, who, upon the first 
appearance of the Flying Cupid, ejaculated with 
unwonted dbtinctness ** Poor, poorl* It dot no 
tothes on." 

The performances were slightly marred by the 
continued appearance of the boy in knickerbockei^ 
between the company and the objects represented ; 
he declined to sit on a chair like other folks, but 

•An expression of pity; iemd therefore not in use, as 
I should imagine, among male infants. 
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lay in wait upon the carpet like a wild animal, and 
sprang upon any optical illasion that took his fancy, 
under the impression that he could grasp it, 
though he succeeded only in pulling down the sheet. 
Nobody present even pretended to any authority 
over him. He had been brought by somebody, with 
the message that he was " to be left till called for," 
and a horrible suspicion began to take possession of 
my mind that 1 was the victim of a child-dropper. 
It certainly was only natural that the parent of such 
a boy should endeavour to get rid of him by any 
means ; but that he should have dressed him up in 
blue velvet knickerbockers and pink stockings, and 
dropped him, for good and all, at a juvenile party, 
was a most* unpardonable device. Would the 
* workhouse take him in after 8.30, I wondered? 
Or would it be better to give him in charge to the 
police for obtaining supper under false pretencjes ! 
As the evening grew on, his evil characteristics 
multiplied. He clamoured for something to eat, 
and had to be taken down stairs and fed before the 
proper time. This did not prevent him, however, 
VOL. II. K 
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from proceeding with his meal while the others 
took theirs, or prolonging it when they had con- 
cluded. In the meantime, Colonel Chntney, CB., 
was inreighing in an unknown tongue against all 
young people, and demanding that the grown-np 
folks, or at all events himself, should not be kept 
waiting any longer. He refused to give the servants 
time to re-arrange the table, but sat at the head of 
it, in front of the turkey, with a carving-knife and 
fork in his fingers, like a griffin rampant. I did 
not dare occupy that position niyself, my whole 
attention being concentrated upon this hateful boy. 
He was perpetually jumping up to procure some 
novel dainty, and broke three plates of our best 
dinner-service in a struggle to snatch the flowers 
out of the q)erg7ie. I watched him rove from 
bonbons to lobster salad with malignant joy. 

The front door-bell had been ringing ceaselessly 
for half an hour, and troop after troop of little ones 
had departed, muffled and cloaked, with their f aithr 
ful domestics, but neither cab nor carriage, nor 
nurse nor footman, had come for that boy. He 
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buzzed about in his blue velvet knickerbockers and 
pink stockings, like some gorgeous tropical insect, 
inimical to the repose of man; and when all 1»8 
contemporaries were gone he returned to the 
supper-table, and devoured plateful for plateful 
with Colonel Chutney, C,B., and the grown-up 
people. As for me, all appetite had fled widi the 
contemplation of him ; and I listened for the 
wheels of his possible chariot with an absorbing 
anxiety. He had just announced his intention of 
partaking of brandy and water with Colonel 
Chutney, C.B. (who never concludes an evening 
without that grateful medicine), when the long- 
looked-f or chariot came. I do not know whether it 
was that exact description of carriage ; any vehicle 
sent for that boy, from a costermonger^s cart to the 
state-coach of the lord mayor, would have been 
equally welcome ; but a female servant of unmistak- 
ably ^^ Irish extraction," came with it, and demanded 
Master Dunno. A little mistake, she said, had 
occurred, it seemed, as to the number of the house, 
and she was afraid that she had left "the darlin' " 

k2 
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at the wrong evening-party* But she supposed 
that it didn't much matter; her young masther 
had evidently enjoyed himself; and all juvenile 
" trates" were pretty much alike. 

If they are — ^if they really are — ^I can only say it 
is a most fortunate circumstance that Christmas^ 
with its Juvenile Party, only comes once a year. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A FAST-DAT. 

nniME was when the British public not only 
-*- " took their pleasure sadly " at times ordained 
by the church as epochs of mortification, but for 
the most part abstained from taking it at all. 
Passion-week, for instance, until very lately, 
closely resembled that ideal period, so familiar to 
the sporting world, entitled " a. week of Sundays." 
Nothing beyond those most unexhilarating of 
spectacles called Orreries, and perhaps a panorama 
or two of . the Holy Land, was offered to the 
tnetropolitan sight-seers in the way of amusement. 
The theatres were closed; the street-music was 
confined to the church-bells ; and all the wicked 
people who wanted pleasure on Ash-Wednesday 
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went into the country by early trains. We have 
changed all that now. Whether we have imported 
Continental notions to our great spiritual detri- 
ment, as some say, or whether we have merely 
broadened our sympathies, without at all losing 
sight of true religion, as others contend, it is quite 
certain that the majority of London folks do not 
treat humiliation-days as they used to do. Per- 
haps they wish to exhibit a proper and Protestant 
abhorrence of the papal faith in thus ignoring 
th^m ; but whether they are actuated by that high 
motive or some lower one, a fast-day and a feast- 
day have come to have a very similar signification; 
the Holy Day, with the masses at least, has 
become a Holiday. With the Upper Ten Thou- 
sand, things still remain pretty much as they 
were; so that the two great classes into which, 
notwithstanding all change, this great city is still 
divided — namely, the Bich and the Poor — spend 
their fast^ays very differently: there is the old 
style, and there is the new style. Far be it from 
me to decide where doctors, even of divinity, 
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differ so widely. It is the amiable desire of this 
Home Correspondent to become the best-hated 
writer in England^ if possible, by telling the truth. 
You may find what fault with your camera, my 
friends, you please, but the photographs shall be 
taken from the life. If the objects are displeasing, 
I did not make them so ; and if any of you think 
that the representation is libellous, bring your 
action against the Sun Fire Office, which is alone 
responsible for the damage. 

Upon the 25th of March 1864, 1 arose as usual 
some time after six o'clock, with the excellent 
intention of watching how my fellow-creatures 
behaved themselves tibroughout the day, and put- 
ting my observations into print. This employment 
is the nearest approach to the spy system which 
has yet been introduced into this country, and it 
is rapidly gaining ground. I never find myself 
(in my character as H. C, of course, for otherwise 
I *<go nowhere") in any place of public resort 
without perceiving others unmistakably engaged 
in the same infamous profession*; listening to 
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conversation that is not intended for them ; put- 
ting questions to official persons in a careless man- 
ner, and then going into a corner to write down 
their replies ; regarding all things with supercilious 
yet hungry eyes, and not enjoying themselves a 
bit. I know them, although they don't know mey 
but set me down perhaps as a country gentleman 
of independent means, who would be all the better 
for a year w two of Mr. Banting^s system. 

"Tut, tut,'' says one, ^what has all this to do 
with the matter on hand ?" 

My good sir, it is evident that you do not 
belong to the upper section of society, or you 
would not be so very anxious to begin your 
fast-day. You are not the sort of man who has 
hot cross-buns for breakfast, which I believe to be 
the most deadly food, with one exception, that can 
be taken into the human oesophagus. If the 
oesophagus is not the right place for it (for I have 
my doubts), then it is all the more likely to get 
there. Hot bread is bad enough, but hot hun& I 
and for breakfast! Who was the cruel fanatic 
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that fixed npon such an engine of mortification f 
I have hinted that there was one article of food 
— ^I do not say "of consumption," because it is 
coherent, lumpish, and insoluble — that is even 
worse than hot cross-buns. This is salt-fish 
with parsnips. "There was a certain Francis 
Battalia," says Dr. Bulwer, " a true Lithophagus 
or stone-eater, who would take for nourishment 
nothing but three or four pebbles in a spoon 
once in twenty-four hours, and a draught of 
beer after them. • * . • I examined this man 
with all the attention I could. I found* his gullet 
very large, his teeth exceedingly strong, and his 
stomach lower than ordinary, which I imputed 
to the vast number of flints he has swallowed. 
; ; . • I used the lancet* on him : his blood 
had little or no serum, and in two hours 
became as fragile as coral." This was just the man 
for your hot-cross buns and salted fish with 
parsnips ; but for ordinary folks, I contend they are 
not wholesome. It is not my business to interfere 
with ecclesiastical ordinances. I know a very 
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worthy young woman who abstains from treacle 
with her suet-pudding during certain seasons of the 
churchy as being a meritorious act of sdf-denial. 
This» as it happens^ does not hurt her; treacle, 
whether pure or with brimstone, is unessential to 
ber good health. But the fast-day fare of the 
orthodox is really a serious matter. Why should 
digestion be made the standard of devotion f I 
asked myself this question many times during the 
S5th of March, and especially during the night 
which followed it. I had my hot buns for break- 
fast, of course, and there were plenty to spare for 
my friend Mr. Richard Sergeant, who dropped in 
with a request that I would accompany him to a 
certain fashionable chapel, where the Bev. Softe 
Sawder was advertised in all the papers to preach 
that morning. 

"My dear sir," said I, " I am going to my own 
parish church close by, as is my usual custom ; 
and in the afternoon I propose to visit the Crystal 
Palace, .to see my friends the public enjoying 
themselves after their manner." 
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**That is om way of spending a fast-day," ob* 
served my friend (who is the o£Fspring of a dean) 
with some sererity. 

*^ Nay/' said I, " it is the other way ; for there 
are only two ways. I am sorry your sense of what 
18 right prevents your accompanying me. I am 
not without scruples about the matter myself; 
but you know I am a Home Correspondent, and 
have public duties." 

" Oh I yes ; a pretty excuse/* returned Mr. Ser- 
geant so bitterly, that it was easy to perceive he 
would have given a good deal to have had the like 
apology* ^^ I suppose there will be dancing and 
drinking, and all sorts of ribaldry." 

^^I am going to see," returned I calmly. ^^Take 
another hotncross bun." 

" Look here," quoth this irresolute creature. " If 
you will come with me to Softe Sawder, /will go 
with you to the Palace of Crystal. There." 

** No," said I, ^^ no. I cannot stand your fashion- 
able preachers!* I never heard anything practical 
from them in my life ; they are blowers of word- 
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bubbles, that is all. My clergjnoian here is a good 
old souly who knows what he means, and his 
congregation understand him. I have no itching 
ears." 

"But Softe Sawder is the most practical 
preacher you ever heard. That is his great pecu- 
liarity. I guarantee that you will have an admir- 
able discourse." 

" Will you guarantee that I get a seat I" re- 
turned I, wavering. 

" Yes, I will," returned Mr. Richard Sergeant ; 
^' that is, if we start at once* It is now ten, and 
the service begins punctually at eleven ; we must 
step out." 

"But we shall get there in a quarter of an 
hour," reasoned I,. aghast at the notion of a quick 
walk after four large buns. " Surely we shall be 
much too soon." 

"Not an instant," returned my friend, putting 
6n his hat. " There is no standing-room within 
ten minutes of the commencement. The* free 
seats are filled directly the doors are open." 
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My friend had spoken the truth. The few high- 
backed narrow forms — certainly not called fi:ee by 
reason of their having any superfluous accommoda- 
tion — ^which occupied the aisle of the fashionable 
chapely had already several tenants when we ar- 
rivedy and other candidates were pouring in. There 
was supposed to be room for three on each bench ; 
but to have a child for one's next neighbour was 
esteemed a prize by stout persons, who beckoned 
to strange juveniles with eager hospitality, and 
having obtained their company, squeezed them 
without remorse. My companion and I were not 
so fortunate, but looked shillings into the eyes of 
every pew-opener that passed, in hopes of getting 
better quarters. Surely there is something hope- 
ful in the way in which persons consent to be thus 
inconvenienced for the sake of hearing an eloquent 
divine ! In very few walks of life has a man such 
a chance of imparting his thoughts, or of finding 
so many fellow-creatures willing — nay, eager — to 
receive them. If the manager of a theatre should 
contrive such Procrustean seats as we were sitting 
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in, I am sure he would find but few persons to fill 
them. And yet, how envied we were by a crowd 
of persons, elegantly attired, who conld not obtain 
seats at all, but stood in drafts and doorways, con* 
tent with those fragments of discourse that reached 
them when the preacher " rose upon the wind of 
doctrine" higher than nsuaU 

As for the British pew-holder, howerer, I con* 
fess I was impressed unfavourably by his demeanour. 
Whatever price he may have paid, by the season, 
for his position, he took it all out in self-compla* 
cency and superciliousness. In my own ordinaxy 
place of worship, after the service has begun a 
reasonable time, those without seats are admitted 
into the pews, as a matter of course ; but in the 
present case, matters were very diiBferent. Again 
and again would a pew-opener lean over the door 
of some half-tenanted pew, and request permission 
to introduce some seatless stranger, only to meet 
with frowns and shakes of the head.* The notion 

* There was one individual of about sixty, the sole tenant 
of a pew of considerable size, who came under my iHunediate 
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jjj of a gentleman in church, of all places in th^ 
J world, behaving in this manner — ^with a picture of 
g the Good Samaritan actually throwing ^warm 
gules" upon his shirt-front from the painted win* 
dow — would have been really humorous, but for 
the sad seriousness of the matter ; what stolid ig- 
norance of the cause of their being in that edifice 
at all, must possess such persons! What a 
blurred and indistinct idea must they enter* 
tain of the Great System which they flatter them* 
selves they support by paying their pew-rents! 
How delicately the Bev. Softe Sawda* must have 

observation ; him no official had ventured to ask for room, 
probably because they knew him too well ; so he sat sur- 
rounded by Space. Presently, however, a young lady of 
great personal attractions, who was standing in the idsle 
with her mother, aroused this gentleman's benevolence. He 
nodded to her in a condescending manner, and when she 
took no notice of that, he beckoned to her, at the same time 
opening the pew-door. Upon this she bowed, and accepted 
his offer of a seat ; her elderly relative attempted to follow, 
whereupon this astounding individual quietly reached for- 
ward, and shut the pew-door between them with a smack, 
leaving mamma outside. I never felt so much inclined to 
write to the Times, 
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picked his pastoral way, never to have suggested 
to these people even the first germs of Christian 
conduct I The art of How not to do it, however, 
was in this, reverend gentleman's sermon carried 
to perfection. There not being one single miser- 
able sinner present in that fashionable chapel 
whose income was less than five hundred a year, 
he depicted the .vices of the poor in glowing 
colours ; while the rest of his discourse was solely 
directed against " the Infidel " — ^not present. Never 
did I behold a congregation, I do not say more 
orthodox, for I hope I am orthodox myself, but 
more obviously conventional in every particular. 
He might just as well have directed his efforts 
against the tenets of the prophet Mohammed.* 

" Sergeant," said I impressively, when we got 
into the natural air outside, ^Hhis is the last 
time" 

"Well, well," said he, "I know what you are 

*And yet there were numbers of good people taking 
notes of what was said, as though poor Softe Sawder had 
been St. Chrysostom. 
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going to say. I confess Softe Sawder was not very 
practical this morning ; but last Sunday I never 
heard anything more excellent ; and if you will 
only try once more, say next Sunday, I will gua- 
rantee that he is good again." 

*^ My dear friend," remarked I gloomily, ** I dare 
say you are right. It is only that I am unfortu- 
nate. When I happen to make one of a fishing- 
party, we never catch anything by any chance ; 
but the day before, I am assured, they caught 
seventy-three dozen; and the day after was one 
totally unexampled in the way of piscatory success. 
So is it with me and the fashionable preachers. I 
will never leave my parish church again." 

" Come home and lunch with me," replied Mr. 
Sergeant gaily ; '^ after some salt-fish and parsnips, 
you will feel quite a different being." 

*^ I have no doubt of that," replied I ; " but I 
prefer to eat something that I can digest at the 
Crystal Palace." 

The crowd at Victoria Station, about mid-day 
on Good-Friday, was something tremendous, and 

VOL. II. L 
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was composed entirely of that description of person? 
who boast a Sunday coat. The Upper Ten Thou- 
sand have many coats^ and a much larger number 
of our fellow-citizens have only one ; but neither of 
these classes were bound to hear Mr. Sims Keeveis 
sing a song of sixpence (or very little more) in the 
nav6 at Sydenham. I believe it was the cheapest 
concert, considering "the talent" engaged, that 
was ever given, and the audience was propor- 
tionably large- Quarter after quarter struck the 
clocks, but'' still the would-be pleasure-seekers re- 
mained at that Pimlico Station, growing flatter 
and flatter by reason of the increasing pressure, 
but without losing one drop of good-humour. I 
cannot be persuaded that persons are very vicious 
who behave with this admirable patience. Here 
were five thousand people or so, huddled together 
in an open pen, with nothing to do, and conscious 
that their one holiday of the year was slipping 
away from them in that unsatisfactory manner, and 
yet I did not hear a single expression of irritability 
— far less any wicked words. Listening as usual 
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with all my ears, I heard Mr. Sergeant, the dean's 
son, freely anathematising the railway authorities 
for their want of punctuality, but I heard no one 
else. Yet it was nothing to him whether Mr. Sims 
Beeves should have finished his last shake or not, 
before we arrived ; and nothing to me, who had lost 
my temper long ago, as I always do when I'm "kept 
waiting. We both received a lesson of kindliness 
and long-suffering, which I hope was not thrown 
away upon us. It was quite impossible that any- 
body but the boys — who climbed up the iron rail- 
ings, and sat delightedly on the spikes as usual — 
could have enjoyed this situation. The poor wo- 
men, though in their Sunday clothes, had prob- 
ably the only crinoline on they possessed, and they 
knew that it was snapping into angles ; the steel 
circles were becoming pentagons, hexagons, poly- 
gons of all kinds under the continued pressure. 
They knew that they would look ridiculous in the 
eyes of their husbands and lovers at the journey's 
end, instead of that heigKt of fashion which they 
had aimed at ; and yet they kept a smiling coun- 

l2 
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tenance. One of them used rather a strong ex- 
pression for a lady, but even that was an indica- 
tion of the strength of her domestic attachments. 
^^Drat it ! " exclaimed she, in answer to some 
thought of her own, for her husband was looking 
the picture of patience, "what does it matter 
where we are. Bill, so long as you and I and the 
children are together V She referred to two little 
creatures, reduced to the shape of pancakes, who 
were clinging contentedly to her skirts in the 
cheerful hope that something else was presently to 
come of their holiday beside semi-suffocation, 
and the thermometer at ninety degrees in the 
shade. 

I had the pleasure of overhearing also the fol- 
lowing conversation, which it is no discourtesy to 
publish, insomuch as the speakers delivered it in 
the highest notes of which their shrill voices were 
capable. They were two young gentlemen of 
kindred pursuits, and doubtless sympathetically 
attached to one another, but the envious crowd 
prevented any personal propinquity, and what 
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they had to say, they screeched like owls in a 
thicket, 

" Haven't been down to your place, Jack, for 
an age," 

" Ay, that's true, Joe ; and why don't you t 
She's worth coming to look at, I can tell you. 
She's a real beauty, she is," 

[" She r thought I, " Is it possible this youth 
of five feet nothing can possess a wife I" 

"Her eye's all right again, is it?" inquired Joe 
with feeling. 

"Ay; and she gains flesh, too. She's a pic- 
ture, I tell you; and worth coming forty mile 
for." 

*^ When she was mine," returned the othe r 

["Then she's been in the Divorce Court," whis- 
pered Mr, Bichard Sergeant.] 

" I had nothin' to complain of, nothin' — and 
so said Sam Roberts — except that she would kill." 

[" What an abandoned flirt !" thought I. But 
what business had Sam Eoberts to find fault with 
herl] 
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" Ay ; 1 remember/' said Jack carelessly ; '^ het 
hair began to fall off about that time. It was rats, 
rats, rats with her from morning to night ; I be- 
lieve she dreamed o' rats. She is certainly the 
gamest little Tarrier as ever I see." 

These doggy boys were talking about a terrier. 
They belonged to that class of persons who, as Mr. 
Dickens tells us, do not so much keep dogs as dogs 
keep them. Let us not, however, be hard upon 
them; they would be "horsey," perhaps, like 
their betters, if they had but a little more per 
annum. Only why, why were they going to the 
Crystal Palace, where there is not a dog to be 
seen, except the monitory Cave Canem on the 
threshold of the Pompeian house ? 

A snort of an engine, a peal of a bell, and 
the gates are opened, and we rush fonv^ard like the 
riderless horses in the Corso; it is a stampedo of 
the middle classes. The carriages are filled in the 
first minute, and the fortunate occupants grin 
through the windows at the lef t-behind ones on the 
platform. The two little human pancakes have 
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not been able to come to the front with the requi- 
site dispatch. They stand rueful, with their large 
eyes filled with tears, between their philosophic 
father and their mother, who appeals vigorously to 
the guard, as though that official could produce 
more carriages by blowing his whistle. 

" Hi, mate," sings out some gentleman in the 
third class, who would have spoken plainer if he 
did not keep tobacco in his mouth ; " if you and 
your good lady don't mind a squeeze, we can 
make room for you here somehow, and take the 
little ones upon our knees." 

This offer is accepted as frankly as it is offered. 
The whole family troop into the already crowded 
compartment; and to judge from the peals of 
laughter that emanate from it during the journey, 
I fancy that nobody is seriously inconvenienced, 
after all. It was surprising, indeed, to see how 
lightly all the troubles of that day were borne. 
The Palace at Sydenham is a building of tolerable 
size, but fifty thousand people are as much as even 
it can agreeably accommodate ; and the company 
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on the fast-day considerably exceeded that number. 
The dust, the heat, and the difficulty of moving 
about must have robbed Art of many of its at- 
tractions. As for the concert, Mr, Sims Reeves 
might have been a peacock for all that ears, not long 
enough to have purchased "a reserved seat," could 
tell to the contrary ; while the space adapted for the 
tropical plants was also most admirably fitted for 
persons to faint in. It is sad to think how rarely 
is it possible for poor folks to get as much en- 
joyment as the rich out of the same spectacle; 
but, on the other hand, they recreate themselves 
more thoroughly in such things as are left to them, 
and improvise delights of their own. Thus, where 
a colossal statue of Louis XIU. of France, in 
Roman attire, is, on ordinary occasions, seen with 
outstretched arm defying nature to produce his 
equal (which, to confess the truth, she has never 
done, nor, as I hope, attempted it), some humorous 
holiday-maker had greatly improved matters ; he 
had given this imperious idiot something to look 
at, by suspending to his royal digits a pewter pot • 
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with a little small-beer in it ; and the transforma- 
tion thereby effected was complete. The unfortu- 
nate king seemed to have become perfectly sen- 
sible of the indignity put upon him, and was be- 
seeching gods and men that it should be taken off 
again. Hoars of laughter from every passer-by 
witnessed against the calumny that denies a sense 
of humour to the British public. 

At the same time, it must be allowed that this 
sense is dormant. At the foot of the gardens, the 
see-saws, or "Patent Invigorators," as they are 
called, were in active motion ; eight, at least, of 
both sexes seated in each, and all pulling at the 
ropes with such gravity as woiJd have befitted 
serious sailors in a hurricane; even when the 
bump came which necessarily took away their 
breath every half-minute, and extorted an excla- 
mation similar to that used by paviours, it did not 
produce a single smile ; neither did the so-called 
Merry-go-round, whose occupants sat as calm and 
stolid upon their griffins and unicorns as the best 
society in a mourning -coach. But the demeanour 
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most appropriate to a fast-day was beyond ques- 
tion worn by the twenty thousand people or so 
who in various parts of the Palace Gardens were 
playing at Kiss-in-the-King. The component parts 
of this simple but popular game consist (as it 
seemed) of a solid crowd with a hole in it, and a 
few pieces of paper, which it is by no means 
necessary should be clean. Any gentleman might 
present a piece to any lady, and upon her accept- 
ing it (which almost always happened), she would 
start off like another Atalanta across the slopes 
and flower-beds, and he would pursue and capture 
her. This was accomplished with great decorum. 
Then he would lead her back, in courtesy a very 
Sir Eoger de Ooverley, into the ring, take off his 
hat like Beau Brummell, lift her veil as Uncle 
Toby mrght have lifted that of the widow, respect- 
fully, nay, with reverence, and imprint one chaste 
salute upon her blushing cheek. I never beheld 
any amusement engaged in by both sexes con- 
ducted with such grave propriety ; it reminded 
me of a minuet which I once saw my grandmother 
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and my great-uncle dance at a Christmas party ; 
only all we little ones cheered the latter perform- 
ance, while the Kiss-In-the-Ring was administered 
amid a sort of hushed applause. 

It would be a suppressio veri not to own that 
there was a case of intoxication at the Crystal 
Palace on March 25, 1864 ; one single (we hope 
he was single) drunken man out of 53,000 people! 
— from which, if we cannot deduce a rule of 
sobriety, there is surely no proof by exception. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ON THE GRAND JURY. 



T^ESIDE planting a tree, and adding at least a 
•^ unit to the rising population, there is a third 
duty incumbent upon every Briton who is a house- 
holder — he must serve as a juror. There are three 
kinds of juries, grand, special, and petty; but 
since for the last two you get a guinea a day, 
attendance upon them is considered by some to be 
rather a privilege than a duty. The grand jury is 
an institution, for belonging to which no recom- 
pense is awarded, except kudos — the thanks of a 
grateful country — and hence many persons shirk 
it, if they can.* Some householders never do get 

** I am speaking of Londoners only : the country gentle- 
man, whose desire is above all things to kill time, whea 
there are no foxes, holds serving upon the grand jury as an 
entertainment of considerable attraction. 
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summoned. A guinea judiciously administered to 
the sheriff's officer, at a very early period of the 
threatened infliction, it is said, works wonders ; a 
stitch, in time saves nine ; but I have no practical 
knowledge of this artifice. I know if one doesn't 
go, what happens. Three months afterwards, 
when the circumstance has faded from all but the 
Judicial mind, a letter arrives, in an infamous 
handwriting, to inform one that the next morning 
an officer and another (not an officer and a gen- 
tleman) will enter one's habitation, and seize upon 
any article of furniture not exceeding the value of 
ten pounds, and confiscate the same to our Lady 
the Queen, by way of fine. Conceive one's 
American rocking-chair, one's inlaid ivory crib- 
bage-board, one's stuffed Himalayan pheasant in a 
glass case, being transferred to Buckingham Palace 
from one's unambitious dwelling-house in St. John's 
Wood ! It is probably by misadventure, however, 
that one does not obey one's country's call, for the 
Summons is of a character to terrify the most 
audacious recusant. It is said by the attorneys 
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(with reference to barristers who write books) that 

law suffers by any alliance with literature ; I think 

I may be permitted to retort, upon the authority of 

the subjoined document, that literature is also 

liable to suffer by alliance with law. 

By virtue of a warrant from the Sheriff of the 
county to. me directed, I summon you to he and 
appear before her Majesty's judges and justices at 
the Central Criminal Court, at Justice Hall in 
the Old Bailey, in the suburbs of the city of 
London, on Monday, &c., at Ten of the clock in 
the forenoon, Precisely, to inquire^ present^ do, 
and execute all and singular those things you shall 
be then and there enjoined. Whereof fail 
not, as you will answer the contrary at your 
Peril. 

I have placed the most striking portion of this 
elegant literary composition in italics, but it is all 
more or less admirable throughout. Its composer 
is unknown, I believe ; but from its vague and 
melodramatic threats, combined with its profes- 
sional iteration, I am inclined to think that some 
'^ super" at the Victoria Theatre, who is occupied 
by day in an attorney's office, must have thrown it 
off during a period of protracted intoxication. 
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*^ Whereof fail not, as you will answer the con- 
trary :" I clung to the hope that, for the credit of 
Her Majesty's judges and justices, the last word 
at least might have been a misprint for " country," 
which would have rendered the sentence less unin- 
telligible ; but such was not the case. The whole 
document, it will be admitted, is calculated to 
alarm the female mind in the highest degree ; and 
it chancing, in my own case, to arrive during my 
absence from home, the consequences to my 
unhappy wife, who opened it, were such as to 
shake her nervous centres very considerably. 
She thought, I believe, it was a writ for my 
immediate apprehension and removal to the con- 
demned cells of Newgate Prison. The circum- 
stance occurred years ago, but I remember it, and 
all that followed, as though it had happened this 
very week. 

Upon the day and hour appointed, then, I found 
myself at '^ Justice Hall, in the suburbs of the city 
of London" (although no cabman would have 
known whither to drive under such direction). 
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listening to the names of my fellow-sufiferers being 
called over by a barrister, and reiterated by an 
officer of the court. The barrister spoke distinctly 
enough, but the officer roared. It was like a pistol 
fired in a cavern ; there was the report, and there 
were three tremendous reverberations : 

" Charles Jonathan Jones. 

" Charles Jonathan Jones. 

" Charles Jonathan Jones. 

" Answer to your name, and save your fine of 
two hundred shillings and eightpence." 

This was the peril darkly hinted at in the mystic 
summons, and a good many incurred it. Enough, 
however, remained obedient to their country's call 
to make up the requisite quorum of twenty-three, 
and we were politely requested to adjourn to the 
grand jury-room, an* choose our foreman. Imagine 
two dozen Englishmen (save one), none of whom 
had ever set eyes upon his comrades, requested to 
make election, within five minutes, of who should 
be his representative man for the next three days. 
It was a position absolutely unexampled for 
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embarrassment; every man looked at his neigh- 
bour in dismay and hate, as though his lips were 
in the act of murmuring : " This gentleman, now, 
appears to me to be just the sort of man for a 
job of this exceptional character." As for myself, 
I was not idarmed, for I had made up my mind, 
in case of any such remark being made with 
reference to me, to smile, and say : '^ It was a very 
fine day at present, but likely to be wet presently;" 
by which it would be gathered that I was much 
too deaf for the situation. Some bom genius, 
however, hit upon the device of inquiring whether 
anybody had served as foreman before; and 
another gentleman, of less intelligence, having 
been so weak as to own he had, he was elected 
by acclamation. Then we trooped back into court, 
and were sworn to keep the Queen's secrets (none 
of which, however, were confided to the present 
writer), after which we received the judge's charge, 
and in that dangerous condition returned to the 
grand jury-room. Now, whether it was the charge 
which caused some of us to want to ^ go off," or 
yOL. II. M 
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whether it struck one or two that it would be 
pleasant to evade both the fine for non-attendance 
and the attendance also, but no sooner was our 
unfortunate foreman installed in his chair of state, 
than applications began to be made to him for 
leave of absence. Like the people in the parable, 
one had his merchandise to attend to; and another 
had taken a wife, by this time in an interesting 
condition, and requiring his attendance at home ; 
and a third was under a vow to be at St. Katherine's 
Docks by noon ; so that a too good-natured chair- 
man might have found himself without a suflScient 
quorum wherewith to carry on the business of the 
day. 

In the first two or three cases, matters were made 
easy for us by the attendance of the solicitors for 
the prosecution, who knew exactly what questions 
bore upon the matter in hand^ and put them as 
concisely as possible. But when these gentlemen 
of the law retired, and we were left to ourselves, 
the unfortunate ship. Grand Jury, not being Al in 
undertakings of this nature, lay, as it were, a log 
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upon the judicial waters, beaten hither and thither 
by every wave of testimony. Beside this, there 
was mutiny on board, for one of the twenty-three 
laboured under the mistaken impression that he 
had a talent for cross-examination, and made what- 
ever was in itself irrelevant, doubly foreign to the 
subject, by his curious inquiries; he would not 
only drink in all that the most voluminous witness 
had to tell us, but rendered the narrative still more 
impertinent by questions about his aunt and his 
mother-in-law ; so that the rest of us had to refer 
to the calendar again and again^ to remind us of the 
nature of that criminal charge from which we had 
strayed so far. I never was in the company of any 
gentleman who so strikingly reminded me of the 
philosopher Socrates, for tedious and microscopic 
inquiry, although in other respects, perhaps, the 
parallel was not so complete. 

Then there was the too-scrupulous juryman, 
who, after everybody d|pe was satisfied, begged 
(with the permission of the chair) "to put one 
question of great importance, which at present 

m2 
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had escaped consideration, he believed — ^namely, 
Had the witness been sworn t" — which, of coarse, 
he had. It would have been physically impos- 
sible for any fellow-creature to have entered that 
room upon any pretence whatever, and not to 
have been sworn. There was every convenience 
for taking testimony you can possibly imagine, for 
Christians, Jews, and even Turks; and when a 
Parsee came before us upon one occasion, the 
usher apologised, almost with tears in his eyes, 
that there was no instrument at hand (although 
I did suggest a camera) wfaieh would be obligatory 
upon the conscience of a sun-worshipper. How- 
ever, he had something in his own pocket that 
looked like a washing-book, and had no cover, but 
which he protested was binding; and I hope it 
was. 

And while speaking of the unorthodox, let me 
ask one question, an answer to which would greatly 
oblige the present writeilt How is it that the busi- 
ness of the Old Bailey is monopolised almost 
entirely by p^:s<ms of the Hebrew faith? Was 
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the old court ever a synagogue, and borrowed by 
the Crown for the administration of justice, upon 
the condition that half its officers, half its counsel, 
half its attorneys, and half its prisoners, should be 
members of the Jewish Church t I can certify 
that at least half its witnesses were of that persua- 
sion, on the occasion which I have in my mind. 
Any gentleman of a dark complexion, and who 
happened to have a cold in his head, was pretty 
certain to be presented with the Hebrew Bible, 
upon his appearance in our witness-box ; and thus 
it was that the incumbent of a certain West-end 
church was sworn before us with his hat on,* in 
q)ite of his white tie, and protestations that he was 
a clergjrman of the Church of England. 

On each of the two occasons when I have had 
the honour to serve upon the Grand Jury at the 
Old Bailey, the calendar has been a very heavy 
one, and we examined between four and five 
hundred witnesses. These, of course, were of all 

* Members of the Jewish persuasion are sworn with their 
heads covered. 
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nations, creeds, and languages, and of almost every 
position in the scale of social life ; their characters, 
too, were as various as their pursuits : the glib 
and the hesitating; the exaggerating and the 
cautious ; the honest and the false. It was a per- 
fect microcosm of man (and woman) kind. The 
most painful to listen to, except those who were 
manifestly perjuring themselves, were the stam- 
merers, whose unfortunate defect was greatly 
increased by the nervousness consequent upon 
their position. There was one poor fellow, the 
prosecutor, if I remember right, in some Mint case, 
who was absolutely unable to tell us his story 
because it was all about bad Change — a word that 
seemed to be composed of from forty to fifty syllables. 
A far more troublesome sort of witness, however, 
and one by no means deserving of pity, was the 
Episodical Female. I don't know what else to call 
a lady who, having a plain statement to make> 
declines to do so, under either compulsion or per- 
suasion, but becomes voluminous to the last degree 
about matters which are totally extraneous. This 
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genus has a faculty peculiar to it, and the cuttle- 
fish only, of concealment by mist of its own 
raising. Word upon word, sentence upon sentence, 
story upon story arise like dust-storms, and sub- 
side in nothing whatever. It is most curious and 
interesting to watch this unfortunate creature 
twisting her rope of sand. 

" It was the 13th, no, it was the 14th, yes, unless 
I am much mistaken, it was the 14th of March, 
1858, leastways, gentlemen, you will understand it 
was 1859, begging your pardons ; and we was a- 
moving, you see, because of the children, which 
was eleven, and another coming, and the cart was 
at the door. Then, says he, coming up w4th his 
arm in a sling, and as nice a-looking and honest a 
young man, that I will say — ^but fine feathers makes 
fine birds, and is but skin-deep — and shall I help 
you, says he ; yes, says I, leastways if tuppence is 
any objeck, and besides, my husband, says I, who 
is in the sewerage, gentlemen, and a hinspector, 
which he may get you thirty-five shillings a week, 
young man, or forty, if you conduct yourself 
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respectable^ and quite enough to many and set up 
house for yourself " 

" I beg your pardon, madam/' observed the chair- 
man, " but if you could make this story a little 
shorter. Now, with respect to the cap which he is 
said to have stolen from your house during this 
removal of your goods, as I suppose." 

" Not as I am aware on," remarks the Episodical 
Female, drawing herself up, and speaking in an 
offended tone. " 'Evin forbid as I should detrack 
from a young man's character, being on my oath, 
and swore. What I says is this ; Maria, says I, 
how did you know the shutters of the back-parlour 
was unfastened ; Mary-Jane, which is my name, as 
I generally goes by, having been christened Eliza- 
beth, but there was another in the same family, 
which made it awkward, I see his 'ed and his 
'and." 

Foreman, despairingly: "Who is Maria t" 

" She is my husband's step-daughter, gentlemen, 
by his first marriage ; and a useful steady girl, 
though I says it as shouldn't say it, though she 
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ain't no blood-relation either exactly. There's a 
young man down at Croydon, gentlemen, in the 
hardware line ^" 

'^ My good woman, we cannot stand this. An- 
swer me this plain question ; Did this Maria see 
the prisoner steal the cap f ' 

" His 'ed and his 'and, sir, which had warts upon 
them, and rubbin' them hard with a weddin' ring, 
and singin' a verse or two : 

* Warts is here and warts & there ' " 



Foreman, sinking low in his phair, and speaking 
with anguish : 

" We don't care whether he had warts or not. 
Pray tell us this, only this : Where was the stolen 
property found t" 

Witness, with a great effort, not to be episo- 
dical: 

"At No. 4, sir." 

*^ Ah ! that was the prisoner's place of residence, 
was it 1" 

"O dear, no, sir; leastways, I can speak to 
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the last fourteen years, ay, and fifteen, come next 
summer, which it's April at this present, and we 
was bound to whitewash one in seven, and repaper 
twice, except the outbuilding ^^ 

"Ah ! then No. 4 was the house to which you 
were removing, was it I" 

"O dear, no, sir, and gentlemen, quite the 
contrary, we was a-moving, you see, because 
of No. 12, which was a-coming, saving your pre- 



" Stop, stop. Who did No. 4 — the house — 
belong to? Do, pray, tell us that? Who owned 
the house where the stolen property was found?" 

" A lady, sir, of the highest respectability, which 
her uncle is on the Board of Guardians " 

"Now, listen to me. Is this lady outside? Is 
she a witness in the case? Can we get at 
her?" 

" O dear^ no, sir, and gentlemen ; she's at her 
villa residence, at Barkling in Essex, but may be 
telegrammed for at a moment's notice ;" and so on, 
ad infinitum^ until we call in the aid of the police. 
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It is the policeman who makes all matters clear to 
lis. His testimony may be prejudiced, but he at 
least knows how to give it intelligibly. Yet he, too, 
like all other witnesses of humble rank, is given to 
use the most grandiloquent language he can lay his 
tongue to. He "takes an observation," of "a certain 
establishment," and " from information received " 
(unless he has gone thither " permiscuous "), is so 
fortunate as to catch the prisoner in the act of 
"tendering false coin," or, in other words, passing a 
bad shilling at a pot-house. All the female wit- 
nesses in such cases are barmaids, gorgeously 
attired daughters of Israel, who wear the spoils of the 
Egyptians in their ears ; and they are not nervous, 
and it is quite a treat to hear them. Some 
witnesses can't hear tis. One who is employed in a 
powder-mill has lost his sense of hearing through 
explosions (as I suppose) and we can make nothing 
of him at all. The too-scrupulous juryman even 
suggests that he has never heard the administration 
of the oath ; and, indeed, it turns out that he had 
imagined he was being asked whether he had any 
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lacifer-matches in his pockety which is the one 
great question put to persons of his profession upon 
entering any apartment. 

There is one outlandish person (in an Admiralty 
case) who can express himself in no language 
known to the grand jury, so an interpreter is intro- 
duced, who^ taking snuff, and speaking through his 
nose, is equally unintelligible. The too-scrupulous 
juryman, over-elated by his success with the deaf 
gentleman, screams viery loud at the outlandish 
witness^ and is surprised that nothing comes of it. 

It IS very remarkable upon what easy terms 
people, and of business habits too, seem to part with 
their property to persons of whom they know abso- 
lutely nothing, and who turn out to be thieves. 
This probably arises from excessive competition, 
which disinclines everybody, from a banker to a 
rag'dealer, to lose a chance of extending his con- 
nection. In robberies from the person, however, 
there is another explanation of this phenomenon. 
The prosecutor is almost always described as *^not 
drunk — ^no, not to say drunk ; he know'd what he 
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was about vwy well; h« was what you would 
call, sir," [addrcssiim; the foreman] "ar/nin-ar/, 
you know." 

All this is the ludicrous side of that highly- 
coloured, many-figured picture which human life 
presents to the juryman ; but the obverse is a very 
sad and serious one. Therein not only does Crime 
stand gigantesque in the foreground, naked, and not 
ashamed, but all the Vices throng around him : 
Avarice clutching its ill-gotten store so tightly, 
that Murder only can unloose the stiffened fingers, 
and Jealousy with eager eyes impatient for Bevenge 
npon her rival, althou^ she herself must share the 
punishment. These accessories are even worse 
than That which they surround, and out of which 
they gradually emerge, unexpected^ abje<^, loath- 
some. 

There are h(»Tors enough of the material s<M*t, of 
course: f(»*ged documents, over which the fingers 
may have hesitated ere they wrote their fatal false- 
hood ; stray slips of paper, which the knave and 
fool in one omitted to destroy, but whereon he has 
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striven to imitate, a score of times, another^s hand- 
writing, that he may commit the fraud secure; 
tools of strange shape, unknown to honest hands, 
the evidence of an ingenuity perverse, which 
might have easily procured Competence for its 
possessor, and all that springs from it, and sweet 
Content — a home, a wife, true friends, in place of 
tawdry joys and traitorous companions, and the 
shuddering sense of the hair-suspended sword of 
the Law. Nay, there were knives clotted with 
the blood of murdered men, and bludgeons with 
gray hair stuck fast to them, and bottles with a 
little poisonous stuff still left at the bottom, from 
which men unknowingly had drunk to Death. 
But none of these things were half so sad — or so it 
seemed to me-j-as the apathy with which Father 
gave evidence against Son, and Son against Father, 
and Sister against Brother, and Wife (or she who 
had supposed herself to be so) against the man 
whom .she had held to be her Husband for long 
years. And truly was I glad at heart when our 
business at the Old Bailey was over, and I had 
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inquired, presented, done, and executed all and 
singular those things which I had been then and 
there enjoined as a Grand Juiyman. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

ON THE KNIFE-BOARD. 

"TTTHEN my Brougham is gone to the coach- 
' ' makers for repairs, and the small Tiger who 
stands rampant at the back of my cabriolet has got 
a fortnight's leave to see his friends in the country, 
then I sometimes ride upon an omnibus ; upouy 
mind, but never in one. I cannot submit to sit 
sideways among hard-breathing but silent persons, 
the majority of whom entertain suspicions that one 
of their two neighbours is picking their pocket, 
and that the other is working in concert with him. 
It is too distressing to me to witness the futile 
efforts of that good-natured person from the agri- 
cultural districts to ingratiate himself with the 
rest of the company by jocose remarks, which only 
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change their dark suspicions with regard to Aim, 
at least, into perfect certainty. It is too frightful 
to run the risk a second time— for it has happened 
to me once already — of sitting next a mother with 
two babes, one of whom, being discomposed by the 
movement of the vehicle, requires the exclusive 
attention of its parent, who thereupon intrusts me 
with the other to " hold," as though it were a 
challenge-cup, and I were honoured indeed in 
being made the repository of such a trust. 

These things, I say, are not to be endured in 
the finest weather; while, if it rains — when 
people, curiously enough, seem most to affect the 
interior of these conveyances — the mystical power 
of emitting horrible odours which an omnibus 
possesses, is such that nothing would induce me 
to brave it. I do not pretend to question the 
desirability of this gift ; we know that the skunk 
and other animals are dowered in the like manner, 
and doubtless for some good and wise purpose ; 
nor do I concern myself with what composition of 
forces may make up the aroma in question — how 
VOL. II. N 
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much may be contributed by damp straw, how 
much by wet broadcloth, how much by saturated 
members of the human family, and how much 
by their umbrellas, dripping black and green 
and brown into a common centre; I leave that 
matter to the analytical chemists, for the in- 
sides of omnibuses I never use myself by any 
chance. 

But the outside of a 'bus, let me observe, is a 
very different position, and one that is most charm- 
ing in many respects. In the first place, it affords, 
by reason of its elevation, the best air in London, 
with the exception of that obtained by Mr. Glaisher 
during his metropolitan ascents, which are, after 
all, quite exceptional cases, and scarcely need to 
have been mentioned, only that I am so anxious to 
be fair. Secondly, it affords the best view, and 
that without even the above exception; for al- 
though Mr. G. may have panorama and chimney- 
tops in immense variety, he cannot pursue the 
engrossing study of mankind — inclusive, of course, 
of the female sex — to nearly such advantage as 
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can I upon the knife-board. In great thorough- 
fares, such as Holborn, I allow that I can only 
survey, with distinctness, what is going on in the 
first floors ; but when that street is " up " — as it 
has been for the last twelvemonth, and probably 
will be for twelve months to come — and the 'busses 
are driven into the by-streets, the second floors, 
and even the attics, are exposed to my view, as 
clearly as though I were Asmodeus, and had lifted 
the roofs off. The people thus invaded are not 
accustomed to defend themselves from surveil- 
lance, as are the inhabitants of the dwellings that 
skirt our lines of railway ; they have no window- 
blinds, or, if they have, they do not use them. 
They quarrel, they eat and drink, they play at 
dominoes, and they retire to rest, unconscious of 
the fact, that they are under my observation, 
or indifferent to it. I know of no method by 
which a foreigner can make himself acqjiainted 
with what is called " the inner life " of the lower 
classes of London — of all the grades, in fact, below 
that which uses Venetian blinds — so well as by 

n2 
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journeying to and from the City to the West End 
on the top of a 'bus, while Holbom is in the hands 
of the Commissioners of Drainage. 

Diverging from that great artery at Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, on the eastward route, he will find 
himself in a labyrinth of narrow ways, wherein, 
by turning himself sharply round, he will even be 
able to observe both sides of the streets ; although 
this must not be done too rapidly, lest in the 
attempt to combine his information he may confuse 
it, through the reception of the second image upon 
his retina, before the first has wholly faded away. 
Thus, a gentleman may be shaving in the second 
floor of No. 9, while a lady may be trying on 
what I believe is termed ^^ a skirt " in No. 140 oppo- 
site ; whereupon the note book of the too observant 
foreigner will record that the ladies of Theobald 
Street use razors, and the men wear stays. He may 
make some statements, however, with perfect truth, 
which are calculated to excite astonishment even 
among the fellow-countrymen of those he describes, 
since all have not enjoyed the advantages of sur- 
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veying English life from a slow-moving, unexpected, 
and exalted point of view. 

Many, for instance, will be surprised to learn 
that the whole population of the district of which 
I speak eat whelks for supper. They generally pick 
them out with a pin, though some will break them 
with the handles of their knives ; nor are pieces of 
shell considered an impediment to gastronomical 
pleasure. I once saw a lady crunch a whelk under 
her heel (and she hadn't a shoe on either), but she 
was in a hurry. They also consume shrimps in 
enormous quantities at all seasons of the year. There 
is a venerable individual (male) living at the comer 
of Bang's Boad, second floor, front, whom I have 
twice observed in the act of eating shrimps in bed. 
I do not know what may be his profession, but it is 
certainly one that does not keep him up late at night, 
or interfere with what I may truly designate a healthy 
appetite : how often, at a dinner of eight courses, 
-have I envied that happy, unsophisticated man ! 
Acres of green-meat are devoured in this neighbour- 
hood at tea-time, which is about 4.30 p.m. Often 
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and often have I been an unseen witness to that 
deathless entertainment given by Sairey Gamp to 
Betsey Prig ; but I am bound to say, that after the 
season for that delicacy has well set in, she rarely 
forgets " the cowcumber." They sup the vinegar 
up with their knives with intense enjoyment, while 
my fastidious teeth are set on edge with the mere 
contemplation of them. How they eat radishes, too, 
tails and all, and celery down to the very roots 1 
No males are ever to be beheld at these festive 



scenes. Their day's work is not yet over, or, if it is, 
they are in the ground-floor parlour of the Cat and 
Cauliflower^ where I could take a clearer observation 
of them, if they did not envelope themselves in such 
remarkably thick tobacco smoke ,• or, if not there, 
they are in the excellent dry skittle-alley attached to 
the same establishment, and that dull thunder which 
comes up to me, as I roll by in comparative silence, 
is the result of their scientific " flooring.*^ 

When at home, the male inhabitants of this quar^ 
ter invariably sit in their shirt-sleeves, without the 
slightest regard to the state of the temperature* 
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I believe this to be a procedure at once natural 
and becoming ; for although chilly and artificial 
myself, and therefore without any personal prejudice 
in favour of the custom, I have observed the same 
predilection to exist in certain stalwart persons of 
my own class in life, whose example I revere* 
At college, in chambers at LincoWs Inn and the 
Temple, on long-vacation excursions in the country, 
and, in short, on all occasions when the convention- 
alities of life are most easily dispensed with, I have 
seen this desire to sit in their shirt-sleeves bud- 
ding, expanding, and at last, as it were, blossoming 
into flower. The test of friendship with some men 
is, whether they can say to their host : " I know you 
don't mind my taking oflf my coat, old fellow." And, 
for my part, I always say: "Certainly not ; you may 
take off anything you like," for I know how it pleases 
them. It is not by any means vulgarity that prompts 
this request ; no vulgar man would venture to make 
it; but rather, I think, some sublime yearning after 
freedom and the golden age of humanity. Curiously 
enough, when this privilege is once conceded, it seems 
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appropriate to quaflf porter from a pewter pot, and 
to apply the back of the hand to the lips, which is 
never done, in the best circles, under any other 
circumstances whatever. The drinking of porter 
from the metal is an enjoyment confined solely to 
males. In all my observations from the knife- 
board, I never but once saw one of the fair sex 
bury her expressive features in the sparkling foam, 
and that was only to please her lord and master, 
who regarded her all the time as lovingly as though 
she were Aphrodite. This occurred in a first-floor 
in Gray's Inn Lane, in a family of good position. 

A whole volume might indeed be written on life 
as seen from 'the knife-board, and one that would 
make rather a sensation if it recorded the actual 
facts. But besides the objects of external interest 
which are being continually presented to the 
travelling student of humanity, there is immense 
attraction for him in those remarkable persons, 
the Driver and the Conductor of the 'bus itself, 
who have never yet been properly investigated. 

The omnibus-driver is perhaps the only specimen 
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of the true philosopher now extant ; the gravest, 
the most serious, the most sententious, and the 
most egotistical of created human beings. A 
Beadle may possess some of his attributes, perhaps, 
but he lacks the elevation, and especially the 
.Catholicism. My driver looks down, not upon a 
parish, but upon what may not improperly be 
termed the world at large, for eleven hours every 
day of his life. Nothing, or at least very little, is 
concealed from him, and he has only to turn his 
head to witness the most surprising social pheno- 
mena. This tremendous and varied experience is 
a little too much for him. 

" I am not a conceited person," observed a 
late classical professor of great eminence, in the 
confidence of a friendly conversation, " but I do 
believe that I know everything except Botany." 

Now, that is exactly the opinion of my omnibus- 
driver, with this added that he knows Botany also. 
How is it possible that he should not know it I 
Conceive the flower-pots which pass under his eye, 
upon balconies and porches ; the boxes of migno- 
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nette, filling up half the little windows in district 
N, ; " the coleworts, the marygoulds, the toolips, the 
chickweed, and those blessed creepers " — I use the 
very wordsof my driver with reference to this subject, 
in place of any Linnaean classification, DorCt he 
know f If not, then he would like to know the 
man as does know. This omniscience has the 
effect of endowing my driver with that ^' scorn of 
scorn " which has been attributed to the Poet only. 
He has a truly withering contempt for all his fellow- 
creatures who are not also omnibus-drivers, and 
even for those, if they are in opposition, or do not 
belong to his own company. Only yesterday, a 
pastry-cook's vehicle, with Ice written very legibly 
on the back of it, interfered with our progression 
in a narrow thoroughfare. The young man who 
drove it looked in no degree inferior to pastry- 
cooks' young men in general. He was not in the 
least to blame for his position in front of us, which 
he had obtained, not by hazardous driving, but by 
order of seniority. Yet he fell under the crushing 
satire of my driver, thus — Git out there j with your 
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old ice-cart J' It was a bran-iiew one ; aad he 
could not "git out," unless by cutting his way . 
through a coal-waggon and a Parcels Delivery, 
Yet so superior was the tone of this reproof that 
the young man blanched beneath it ; nor did he 
venture to return a single word, when as we passed 
by him, grinding his newly-painted axletree, my 
driver added scornfully, " You scaly warmintP 
Without admitting the remark to be quite cour- 
teous, I confess it filled me with admiration for 
the speaker, *' looking right on with calm eternal 
eyes," and unconscious of having committed th6 
least breach of good-manners, I have known a 
clerk in a government office to be every whit as 
insolent, but then the air was not so natural* 
The official endeavours to be rude, but the omni- 
bus-driver is rude without knowing it. Perhaps 
the dangers that he has perpetually to encounter 
make him feel more than mortal. 

To play at the game whose moves are death, 
It maketh a man draw too proud a breath, 

liiust, I have often thought, have been originally 
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written of one of this profession, although it has 
been applied to soldiers; for, consider the perils 
which have to be guarded against between the 
Royal Oaky in Bayswater, for instance, to the 
Bank eight times per diem. The slippings-up of the 
horses and their comings-down — the drivings-over 
children at crossings, and — worse — ^the knockings- 
under to policemen consequent on having done it ! 
The long, long glide down Holbom Hill, in the 
course of which, if a single link, or strap, or spoke 
gives way, all is over ! The concourse of hostile 
vehicles, most of them going the other way, amid 
which, if eye and hand are not in exact unison, 
or if the head " goes " for a single instant, the 'bus 
becomes a wreck, and the cause of wrecks in fifty 
others ! One half-look to right or left — and there 
are faces among the daughters of men so fair that 
they will attract even omnibus-drivers — and an 
obstruction may be produced at Tottenham Court 
Road which will presently paralyse Skinner Street, 
and check the circulation of Cornhill. 

Nay, the 'bus itself is not that ark of safety 
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which some imagine it to be. There are some 
'busses — and especially in times when London is 
thronged — which, although fair to see, and brilliant 
with paint and gilding, are rotten and unsafe ; de- 
cayed vehicles temporarily furbished up to meet 
the emergency, fulfilling the beautiful natural law 
of Supply and Demand up to a certain point, when 
they become, in an instant^ chips and lucifer- 
matches. Thus it happened to a 'bus in the Exhi- 
bition-time. 

It had traces of age on the opening-day, 
Just a general flavour of mild decay, 
But " nothing local," as one may say. 
There couldn't be that, for the patcher's art 
Had made it so like in every part. 
That there wasn't a chance for one to start ;. 
For the wheels were just as strong as the thills. 
And the floor was just as strong as the sUls, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor, 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more. 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore ; 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt. 
In another hour it would be worn out. 

Loaded with passengers inside and out, this hypo- 
crite of a 'bus got its fore-wheel (which was " off " 
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immediately) into a gutter in St. James' Street, 
and in the attempt at extrication the catastrophe 
occurred. 

All at once the horses stood still, 
Expectant, on that St. James' Street hill ; 
First a shiver, and then a thrill ; 
Then something decidedly like a spill. 

What do you think the driver found 
When he got up and stared around ? 
The poor old 'bus in a heap or mound. 
As if it had been to the mill, and ground ! 

You see, of course, if you're not a dunce, 
How the 'bus went to pieces all at once — 
All at once, and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

This is surely a species of accident calculated to 
appal the strongest mind ; yet that omnibus-driver 
(whose name, let it be recorded, was Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes) is not described as having exhibited 
a trace of emotion previous to the dissolution of 
his vehicle, of the critical state of which he could 
scarcely have been ignorant. Omnibus-drivers,, 
then, are brave, and very scornful ; but it is fair to 
add, that this latter quality is much exaggerated by 
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the evil treatment they receive at the hands of 
their prt)prietors. They have two guineas a week, 
indeed, which is a larger salary than falls to the 
lot of curates whose university education has cost 
them a thousand pounds; but they are kept at 
work incessantly for twelve, or even fourteen hours 
per week-day, while on Sundays they are worked 
as hard as the curates. They are allowed but 
twenty minutes or so for their dinner, and if any 
unusual obstruction has detained their vehicle, 
even that time for refreshment is proportionally 
curtailed. 

"I runs down to dinner, and then I runs up 
again," remarked one of this persecuted class, 
whose weight could not have been much less than 
twenty stone ; and if ever I heard pathos, it was in 
his manly tones : the very image of his " running " 
either up or down, set forth the dire necessity for 
haste in the most striking colours. That antetype 
of the omnibus-driver, the stage-coachman, was 
never hurried after this fashion ;' but, nevertheless, 
he w^as an inferior being. His views of life were 
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less extended, and his knowledge was mainly con- 
fined to horse-flesh. His pride, too, was •derived 
from a lower source — namely, the excellence of his 
team. Now, fortunately for the subject of my 
panegyric, the superiority of his spirit is not de- 
pendent upon the beauty and condition of the 
steeds under his control ; if it were so, he would 
be humble indeed. 

But the most interesting of all the subjects of 
contemplation which are presented to me upon the 
knife-board is the social relation which exists be- 
tween the Driver and the Conductor. We hear 
of brother and sister, father and son, man and 
wife, and a good deal of that newly-discovered 
relative, the co-respondent ; but the bond between 
the omnibus-driver and his conductor has escaped 
the notice alike of the natural historian and of the 
writer of fiction. No tale of the affections, so far 
as I know, derives its interest from the peculiar 
sympathy existing between these two classes ; no 
driver retires from his box into some place of 
picturesque obscurity — say Littlehampton — and 
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passes the remainder of his days in sentimental 
regret for a Conductor, repeating to himself, 
" Bank ! Bank !" or " Twopence all the way/' (the 
cry of his lost favourite,) by the passengerless sea- 
shore. I throw the suggestion out for the sensa- 
tion-novelists, who have, singularly enough, over- 
looked this phase of sentiment. 

In life, however, I am bound to say that the 
mutual behaviour of these persons does not convey 
the idea of morbid attachment; they contradict 
one another too flatly for that, and pass too pro- 
tracted a period without speaking. There is an 
eloquence in silence, I am well aware, but not in 
the silence which is broken by ringing a beU, or 
sounding a whistle, or flapping the roof of an om- 
nibus impatiently with a leather strap. Yet these 
are the communications which pass between the 
parties in question, whenever their conversation is 
suspended through temporary tiff or disinclination 
for talk. It is never discontinued through that deli- 
cate sensitiveness which sometimes forbids the 
interchange of friendly speech in the presence of 
VOL. IL 
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Strangers. There may be four persons beside my- 
self upon one side of the knife-board, and five upon 
the other, without that circumstance checking in 
the very least the sprightly flow of the Conduc- 
tor's remarks, addressed across us all, to his friend 
the Driver. The former is generally the chief 
speaker, and is content to receive the most sen- 
tentious answers, or even responsive growls, from 
his guide, philosopher, and friend. He passes a 
life in all respects the reverse of that of the driver; 
he never sits down ; he flies from step to step, or 
to the ground, with the agility of an anthropoid 
ape ; he is gallant to an extraordinary degree, and 
often induces unconscious females bound for Is- 
lington to patronize his vehicle, though it is going 
to London Bridge ; he is almost always a humorist 
of considerable ability, and is never restricted in 
the expression of his sentiments by circumstances 
of conventional restraint — such as, for instance, 
that the individual who is the subject of his satire 
is within hearing. 
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The Conductor is on very much the same terms 
with his Driver as certain ladies of rank and 
fashion are with their husbands. Always appre- 
hensive of a rebuff, he does his best to make 
things pleasant, and keep his lord in good-humour, 
but yet without subservience. In case of pro- 
tracted sulks in his superior, he is himself 
prepared for the offensive, and "Now, then, 
stoopid, ojf-side, didn't I tell you. Darn me, 
if ever I seed a fellow miss his chances 
like you," is a specimen of the sardonic style 
in which he may be driven to address the "guVnor," 
if all his arts of fascination have failed to please. 
As, however, in the case of the fashionable couples 
above alluded to, the two are always unanimous in 
running down their common friends. Depreciatory 
remarks concerning "Bill" and his Bess (evidently 
visiting acquaintances of both parties) are freely 
interchanged between them ; one contemptuously 
opines that"that 'ere boy" — ^the offspring, as Igather, 
of the above pair — "don't weigh eight pounds ;" to 

02 
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which the other replies: *'No, nor seven neither." 
And '* What about that trottin' pony of his?" asks 
the Conductor, radiant with satire. " Ah, what 
indeed!" grunts the Driver; "why, nothin' at 
all." 

It may be a little vulgar, but I greatly delight in 
listening to suggestive conversation of this sort, and 
much prefer it to the sentences which drift into my 
hearing in elegant assemblies, without meaning, or 
even a base for the imagination to build upon. I 
picture Bill and Bess, their baby, and their pony 
under tax, and am perfectly satisfied with the pre- 
sentment, until, all of a sudden, who should meet us 
but Bess herself, with the babe in question on her 
lap, and driving the very pony of which I have heard 
such depreciatory remarks. The animal, however, 
is not in motion, but standing opposite a very genteel 
public-house, and the lady has deputed the reins to 
a female friend who sits beside her, and is herself 
partaking of refreshment in the form of Hollands, 
administered to her by an obsequious potboy. " Lor, 
Mr. Miller," observes she, colouring a little as she 
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recognises our driver, " I was just taking a glass to 
keep tlie cold out.* — ^Lor, and you too, Mr. Parks, 
how do you do ?" 

# Whereupon both driver and conductor go into an 
ecstasy aftertheirvery different manners: and "Ain't 
Bill's old woman fond of a glass of water ?" screams 
Mr. Parks across me, sitting on the knife-board. " I 
believe you," replies Mr.Miller ; "and that'ere baby, 
too 1" adds he ; but with reference to what circum- 
stance I cannot tell. He is put in thorough good- 
humour, however, until we meet with a South 
Kensington 'bus far too crowded with passengers to 
be gratifying. He exchanges a surly turn of the 
wrist with his brother-driver ; but the conductor of 
the fortunate vehicle is anxious to have his triumph 
recognised in a more signal manner. " Here's a 
blessed lot on 'em, ain't there I" exclaims he, indi- 
cating his fares with a wave of his hand, as if they 
were dry goods ; " it's them presents down at Ken- 
sington ; I likes presents, I do." No answer is re- 

• The thermometer on the day in question was 65 in the 
shade. 
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turned to this self-congratulatory speech ; but Mr* 
Parks remarks moodily to Mr. Miller, that '^ that 
there Jack Walker is always owdacious lively when 
he's full." This would almost seem a contradiction 
in terms, since people in that condition are seldom 
or never lively ; but the observation refers to the 
fulness, not of Mr. John Walker, but of the omni- 
bus which he has the honour to conduct. 

And here, let me say, as one accustomed to the 
knife-board, that not only are Mr. Parks, Mr. Wal- 
ker, and most of their class extraordinarily lively 
when full, but, whether full or empty, exceedingly 
kind and considerate to women and children, help- 
ing them carefully down the step, and even ten- 
derly accompanying them through the perilous 
streams of traffic to the kerbstone of safety. Their 
behaviour in this respect is in the strongest contrast 
with that of cabmen. 

As to how the omnibus-driver conducts himself 
socially when off his box, I have no information to 
offer ; but when serving on a job, and not engaged 
in public traffic, his nature undergoes a revolution* 
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On the night of the illuminations on the occasion 
of the royal marriage, I chanced to sit next the 
driver of a 'bus who was acting in a private capa- 
city. Nothing could exceed the ease and affa- 
bility of his manners. He drank the best part of 
half-a-dozen of sherry, and ate sandwiches in such 
mighty layers, that the task of satisfying him . 
seemed as hopeless as that of supplying a Eussian 
bear with sugar-coated Bath-buns. All on a sud- 
den, however, he observed that he had had enough 
of iliemy and produced a loaf and half a cheese 
from his pocket, which he " worked off " (I use 
his very words) to the last crumb. Eventually, I 
regret to state, he got politely intoxicated. This 
did not incapacitate him from driving, but it con- 
fined his conversation to a single remark, which 
he repeated, I should think, about nine hundred 
times between Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park 
Corner. ^* All I ses is, let me only give satisf ac- 
shun." And that was all he did say. I was up- 
wards of eight hours upon omnibus-top on that 
particular occasion, and I confess that I had more 
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than enough of it. But in a general way, I re- 
peat that the most charming method of metropoli- 
tan travel is on the knife-board of a 'Bus. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A POPULAR PREACHER. 

T AM not a successful person, and I don't like a 
"*• person that is. so. When I am told of people 
who have caught the public ear or eye — an actor 
who draws full houses, a barrister who affects 
juries to tears, a poet who reaches a second edition, 
anybody, in short, who has done more than I have 
done — ^I feel a very natural antipathy for him, and 
adopt one of two courses : I deny that the thing 
is true ; I have been to the theatre, and was the 
only creature in the stalls; I have been to the 
Old Bailey, and was convulsed with merriment at 
the pathos of the learned gentleman ; I happened 
to know the publisher, and he confessed to putting 
" second edition" upon all after the first fifty copies. 
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Or else, admitting the success, I deny that it is 
deserved ; the. actor is a stick, the counsel is a 
pump, the poet is a fool. I find this practice, as a 
general rule, to be soothing to myself, as well as 
pleasing to my friends; the majority of whom 
also have been unfortunate in life, having merits 
that have never been appreciated, genius that has 
been ignored, and yearnings that have never come 
to anything. 

Picture, then, our indignant sentiments when 
we heard of a certain reverend gentleman — one 
Boanerges — ^getting fifteen thousand people to 
listen to him in the open air. This, of course, 
was a frightful exaggeration; but then if there 
were only ten thousand f or even five thousand ? 
Some of us were clergymen ourselves, and were, 
reasonably enough, excessively outraged. Well, 
we did what we could ; we heard it from the best 
authority that there were barely five hundred in 
his chapel, and that each of those received a four- 
penny-piece for going there ; that after the first 
day's preaching the novelty of the thing went off, 
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and so did the congregation ; that poor Boanerges 
was a seventh-day wonder which only lasted a 
week. The report then spreading that a gigantic 
place of worship, such as had not been heard of 
since Solomon's Temple, had been actually pro- 
jected for the express purpose of accommodating 
Boanerges's hearers, followed by the certain news 
that one of the finest musiQ-halls in London had 
been found insufficient for his audience in the 
meanwhile, and that the very largest of all had 
been engaged instead — then, I say, we altered our 
tactics. Boanerges was (then) a Mormon, a 
Shaker, a Jumper, a Latter-day Saint. He be- 
longed to the Agapemone, denied the rotundity of 
the earth, was in favour of a plurality of wives^ 
habitually preached standing upon one leg, em- 
phasising with the other upon the reading-cushion, 
and held dramatic dialogues with Adam, with 
Moses, and with Nebuchadnezzar. We were con- 
firmed in this line of proceeding by the religious 
newspapers, who, upon the occasion of a frightful 
accident occurring in his crowded congregation, 
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asserted roundly that it served them, the sufferers, 
right. *' No man," said one of them, " is justified 
in collecting large assemblies who has not the 
power of controlling them" — upon an alarm of 
fire, for instance ; after which it went on to de- 
scribe what its Archdeacon Stratecote would have 
done in a similar emergency. Anti-Boanerges 
tracts also were published, with strange interroga- 
tory titles — "Who is Boanerges!" "Why is 
Boanerges popular ?" " Who is the Chief Heretic 
of To-day?" Not, of course, that we, or the 
newspapers, or the tracts cared sixpence what Boa- 
nerges was or was not, but on account of the fif^- 
teen thousand persons, more or less, who still kept 
going to hear him. People one- meets at dinner- 
parties began to go ; some of whom — Wilkins, for 
instance, a young man without a proper sense of 
respect for his superiors — thought fit to oppose 
my sentiments. 

"Any man," I had observed, "who degrades 
himself to act the buffoon, will get thousands to 
come and see him do it." 
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"There are more buffoons in the world than 
spectators," retorted Wilkins. 

" Sir," said I, in a manner which is considered 
to be like that of the great lexicographer's, '^ there 
are not. I maintain that if a man choose to play 
the actor in his palpit upon the Sabbath-day, he 
will fill his house." 

" Nay ; but we know not a few of those also," 
persisted Wilkins, " who have still several pews to 
let. I don't want to exalt my man unduly, but he 
shall not be sat upon." 

" Sir," said I, " did not this person address a 
man from his pulpit who happened to come into 
his chapel out of the rain, and stigmatise him as 
^an umbrella Christian?' Did he not on one 
occasion imitate a badger ? Did he not, on another, 
run down his pulpit stairs, to illustrate the swift- 
ness of a fall from grace ; and toil up the same 
slowly, to picture the difficulty of repentance? 
Did he not call the established clergy ^dumb 
dogsf Did he not?" 

'^ Perhaps he did, and perhaps he did not," said 
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Wilkins; •*! have heard you say he did, often 
enough : now, do you come with me next Sunday 
to hear him and judge for yourself •" 

I agreed to go, Horshair, who has been 
thirty years at the bar without stooping to 
any transaction with an attorney, and Hum- 
bleby, one of the most respectable of modern 
divines, offered to accompany us on the ensuing 
evening. We left all the arrangements to Wil- 
kins. He said we must dine at four o'clock, in 
order to be at the music-hall before the service 
commenced. This was very disagreeable to peo- 
ple of our years and position, and particularly as 
we could get nothing at the club till after six. We 
arranged, then, to meet at " the Wellington " at 
fifty-nine minutes past three ; and Humbleby and 
I were there, punctual to the minute. There was 
some printed statements upon one side of the door, 
setting forth that upon Sundays no table could be 
served till after five o'clock ; we rang the bell, and 
found that even this hope was illusory, and that 
the earliest time of hope was half-past five. 
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Horshair and TVJlkins kept us waiting in the 
east wind for near a quarter of an hour, during 
which my friend continuously observed that it 
served us both right, and that it was nothing more 
than he had expected. We then adjourned to a 
neighbouring chop-house, strongly recommended 
by our young companion, and partook of the very 
worst dinner that I have had since I was a school- 
boy : much as wine was to be desired on such an 
occasion, and particularly for the stale fish, there 
was no wine to be got until six o'clock. During 
this melancholy entertainment, Wilkins observed 
that he hoped we were all right about Boanerges, 
for he was advertised to preach at so many different 
places that one could never be quite sure. Hum- 
bleby was speechless with indignation ; but Hors- 
hair and I gave the young man so much of our 
minds as to induce him to confess he was only 
joking. Immediately after cheese, we drove away 
in two hansoms to the music-hall ; an hour's indi- 
gestion, turnpike-paying, and suffocation (for 
Wilkins would smoke) ensued before we reached 
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our bourne, which seemed to ))e a long blank wall 
in a perfectly empty street. An official person 
with his back against it informed us that Boa- 
nerges only preached there in the mornings ; and 
that in the evenings he preached at his own chapel 
a mile or two off, in Southwark, Humbleby, who 
had quarrelled with Horshair coming along, im- 
mediately began to walk back again without any 
remark, and, as we afterwards discovered, had the 
misfortune to be garroted near to the South- 
Western Railway Station. 

We three drove on to the chapel, the street in 
front of which was filled with masses of people. 
Horshair, not knowing that Humbleby had pre- 
viously paid the cabman, discharged the entire 
account over again, from which circumstance much 
dispute arose between the two friends ; but there 
was no time to lose in inquiries, if we were to hear 
Boanerges that evening. Though we formed our- 
selves into a solid square of three, we had much 
ado to keep our position in the crowd, and could not 
advance one step. The great iron gates in front 
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of the chapel were closed ; but two strong currents 
of people were flowing in, by ticket, at the side- 
doors; "a thoroughly Calvinistic notion/' as Hors- 
hair observed, whose forte, when disgusted, is sar- 
casm. Presently, the police let three great waves 
of outside folk through the main entrance, and 
then the inexorable iron closed for good : we were 
in the fourth wave next the bars. A deacon — 
one of those of whom Boanerges is reported to have 
said : " Resist the devil, and he will fly from you ; 
but resist a deacon, and he will fly at you " — here 
addressed us, and implored us to go away. " Mr. 
Boanerges himself has said that his chapel holds 
but twelve hundred to hear, and two thousand to 
suffocate ; the two thousand are now in. Three 
streets off, there is good doctrine apd a most re- 
spectable minister — Ebenezer Chapel, first turn on 
the left hand." This announcement w^s greeted 
by a general groan, the sentiment of which was 
*^ Boanerges autnuUus ;" and not till the opening 
hymn — it sounded like a song of triumph — was 
raised by the fortunate inmates of the wished-for 
VOL. II. P 
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place, did we in the street begin to melt away in 
twos and threes. In those unknown, ill-paved, 
unlighted, cabless regions, I claim credit for my- 
self and Horshair that we did not do for Wilkins, 
who appeased us, however, in some slight measure 
by standing dinner— for we had had no dinner, 
in any high sense of the term — at the club. 

On the ensuing Sunday, Wilkins called upon 
me at breakfast-time with two tickets : " Admis- 
sion for Lord*s-day mornings " to the temple of 
Boanerges. I glared at him for a moment or two, 
and then consented to go. It was a beautifully 
clear day ; the gardens in which the music-hall * 
was built were crisp with frost, and their orna- 
mental waters sparkled in the sun ; the scene was 
more like one in Paris than in London ; and the 
vast throngs of ticket-holders among the statues 
and the arbours, and in front of the great model of 
the Russian stronghold, seemed pleasure-takers 
rather than church-goers. The music-hall itself, 
with its hundred windows and long gilded galleries, 
with its printed announcements of " Cloak-roonis," 
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"Refreshment-rooms," "This way to the stalls," 
and so on, which were suffered to remain in all 
their native profanity, contrasted strangely with 
the usual habitations' of religion amongst us ; two 
private boxes on either side the orchestra alone 
reminding one, by a sort of impious parody, of the 
grand old British pew. Upon the orchestra seats 
and fronting the vast assemblage, Boanerges' own 
particular flock were acconamodated ; and where the 
conductor's box was wont to be, was reared an 
enormous pen, by way of pulpit. How the folk 
kept flocking in ! — for the most part well-dressed 
— there were scarcely any poor among them — and 
quite as many males as females ; the majority, like 
ourselves, with curious, half-smiling faces ; but a 
large, minority, too, with very demure ones, in 
whose, chiefly feminine, hands were a Bible and a 
ticket neatly wrapped up in a pocket-handkerchief. 
These tickets, by-the-by, cost but twelve stamps 
for a course of four sermons, and, it is fair to state, 
go a very little way towards paying the hire of so 
vast a place, which is expected to be defrayed by 

P 2 
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the voluntary contributions of the congregation at 
the doors. The body of the hall, and also the best 
seats in the galleries, were filled before the gates 
were opened to the general public, and the un- 
ticketed religious world rolled in upon us like a 
flood. In ten minutes, when the gates were 
closed again, there was not an empty seat to be 
seen. The whisper that threaded this great crowd 
dropped in an instant, and every man's head was 
bared, is if by magic, for we had come together, 
some of us, at least, to worship, and lo ! there was 
the Preacher. 

A middle-sized, unhandsome person, not above 
twenty-five years old ^Ji most, heavy-featured, 
rather flat-faced, straight-haired — ^but with what a 
voice! Without effort, without perceptible lift 
even, it filled that mighty temple with a volume of 
sound. A short opening prayer, somewhat re- 
markable for metaphor, was followed by a hymn, 
which a man with a tuning-fork gave out from 
the orchestra seats, and the select few thereon be- 
gan to sing ; it was one not well-known to us, or in 
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which most of the congregation could join, being 
selected from some dissenting psalm-book; but, 
even as it was, the aggregate of voices made up a 
most impressive harmony. The preacher subse- 
quently referred to this when speaking of "the 
voice of many waters, and the voice of a great 
thunder, and the voice of harpers harping with 
their harps," as also to his own sensations at dif- 
ferent times when under such influences; and 
indeed he seemed to well understand what modern 
divines have mostly yet to learn, that an example 
from their own experience, or drawn from the 
present circumstances of their audience, is worth 
a thousand metaphors from earth, and sea, and 
sky. Boanerges never missed an illustration 
because of its homeliness, and, leaving abstract 
virtues and vices to abstract men and women, 
addressed himself to folks of flesh and blood. 
" When I say Mammon^ I don't mean idle dukes 
or greedy merchant-princes ; my smaU adulterating 
shopkeeper, I mean you^ And again, upon the 
importance of seeming trifles : " There is many 
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a man who will lose a thousand pounds without a 
murmur, and yet blaspheme about a shirt-button.'' 
In the prayer before the sermon, he touched upon the 
subjects at present interesting the national mind, 
expressing in a brief, rough manner, too, the 
healthy popular opinion upon most things. For 
the country, for the Queen, he prayed; for the 
confounding of despots, for the extinction of 
slavery, and for peace ; and for the high court of 
parliament, ^' that it may do this coming session 
something, and not nothing, and that it may be 
vouchsafed, if it be but a little, wisdom." Before 
this prayer, he gave a short exposition of the 
hundred and third psalm, more ren^arkable for 
eloquence than learning, in which he rejected, 
somewhat violently, the eagle's renewal of its 
youth as a wicked fable, and limited the parallel 
to the ordinary process of moulting ; then followed 
more singing, and then the sermon, which was 
taken from tte Revelations. It is not of course 
my purpose to repeat it in this Journal^ or in any 
way to deprive the Penny Pulpit of its lawful 
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prey ; my only intention has been, and is, to give 
a brief impartial acconnt of the public preaching 
of a very remarkable man. Now that I have been 
to hear him, and^ since scarcely any of my ac- 
quaintance have had the same opportunity, I feel 
that there is something to be said for Boanerges 
as well as against him. He seems to me to be 
thoroughly in earnest, to have great command of 
language, and to know his way to the feelings of 
his congregation ; at all events, he knows their 
weaknesses, and attacks them boldly, face to face, 
without any masked batteries whatever; while 
that great voice of his is rolling over their heads, 
there is not a sound to interrupt or weaken it; 
and when he pauses to refresh himself at his glass 
of water, a tempest of coughing and nose-blowing 
proclaims at once the willing patience and real 
attention of his hearers* I know many wittier 
men than Boanerges, and I know one or two as 
eloquent, but I know none who could have 
preached such passages as this man did without 
a trace of flippant profanity, and with all appear- 
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ance of religbus earnestness: "The name that 
was written upon the foreheads of the saints — 
what was it? B for Baptist, do you imagine, 
my friend Bigot yonder f W for Wesleyan ? C 
for Calvinisti E, perhaps, for the Establishment? 
It does not say so here. If you asked of the angel 
who keeps the gates of paradise whether there are 
any Baptists withinside, he'd shake his head. Any 
Calvinists ? — he would not so much as look at you. 
Any of the Establishment? — he'd answer: ''Noth- 
ing of the sorty They would all b^ there indeed, 
perhaps, my friends, but not in miserable sects and 
parties: they would be all Christians — saints.'* 
There were many such — I was almost going to 
write "hits*' — striking illustrations during this 
sermon, the whole of which was upon that " very 
disagreeable but true doctrine, my friends — 
although indeed I am none of your strait-gate and 
narrow-way people* — Election." 

Finally, if I had to answer that before-men- 
tioned tract called "Why is Boanerges Popular?" 
I should answer, that he is so .mainly because he 
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combines real eloquence with what Luther pos- 
sessed, and Latimer possessed, and which no 
modem preacher, except Boanerges, perhaps does 
possess — icarnest religious humour. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN EQUESTRIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 

TT was late one afternoon in December last that 1 
-*■ found myself on the roof of aBayswater 'buS| 
but travelling eastward. It is well known to my 
readers that I am not at all above taking the air in 
that manner, and I particularly like it just before 
dinner. I do not mean before a banquet whereat 
evening-dress is indispensable, but previous to 
that more comfortable meal which awaits one at a 
club. The mind is then prevented from growing 
impatient by observations of men and things; 
the liver soon, perhaps, to be tried by some too 
gorgeous viand, is vastly benefited by the violent 
oscillation, and the appetite is titillated to the 
proper pitch. Moreover, the most intelligent class 
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of people In town, and those who can be most 
depended upon as conversationalists, are unques- 
tionably to be found upon the driving-box and 
monkey-board of an omnibus. I allude, of course, 
to the driver and conductor. The society of the 
former of these is so much sought after that it is 
hard to obtain a seat beside him ; but colloquial 
access to the conductor is, through his position, 
less difficult. Thus, in this particular case, the 
four seats of " the omnibus-box " were engaged by 
a rapt audience, and I had to content myself with 
the conversation of the cad, which, although bril- 
liant as usual, was. subject to interruption from 
his having to dash away at times, and make up 
the minds of indecisive females by dragging them 
into his vehicle. 

However, as we neared the Edgeware Road, even 
this species of chance passenger got very rare, for 
who wants to go into the City after six o'clock t 
As for the knife-board, I was all alone there, like a 
bachelor in the Bed of Ware ; and when I heard 
the door slammed at Praed Street, I thought we 
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had lost all our insides. This, however, was far 
from being the case, 

" I «ay," cried the conductor, taking a cotton 
handkerchief out of his hat, and wiping his fore- 
head — " here's a go, sir, if there ever was one I" 

"What's the matter?" inquired I, at the same 
time entreating that he would hold on to the strap, 
and let his forehead alone till he got down. 

"I can't help it," returned he — "I never was so 
taken aback in my life. Did you see them 'ere two 
fellurs who just got out ?" 

" I saw the top of their hats," said I ; " and they 
were very bad ones." 

" And so they ought to be," observed my friend 
with indignation. "Nothing but the habjectest 
poverty can excuse what they have been and 
done." 

" Why, what have they done ?" inquired I. 

" Well, they've been and got in agaiuy* returned 
the conductor. " We're tuppence to Praed Street, 
and thripence from Praed Street to the City ; and 
* beyond those distances,' says our table of fares 
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inside, we're sixpence. Now, darned if these 
gents — no, gents wouldn't behave so shabby — 
darned if these scheming willins haven't got out 
and paid their tuppences, and now got in again, 
in order to pay their thripences, by which means 
they will save a penny apiece by the transaction. 
Now, don't that beat Mazeppa all to nothing?" 

" It is very ingenious," said I, " and shows great 
frugality of mind ; but I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the details respecting Mazeppa to 
offer an opinion." 

" What, have you not heard about Mazeppa, the 
Tartarean steed as is hacting at 1 say. Bill !" 

Here my friend endeavoured to draw the driver's 
attention to the humorous fact of any person (such 
as myself) not being aware of all the circumstances 
connected with the animal in question; but, 
fortunately, the noise of the traffic drowned his 
cries. 

" It is unnecessary, my good friend," observed I, 
" that two people should tell me this story ; your 
testimony will be quite sufficient. Pray, begin at 
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the beginning; I know nothing about it; and, 
indeed, I was not even aware that Mazeppa was 
the name of a horse at all." 

" No more it t'aint, bless ye ; it's a mare. She'fi 
a hacting now at Hashley's, and a drawing her 
thousands; and yet, would you believe it, she 
used to be a 'bus oss, and never drawed more than 
her eighteen at a time, if so many. Talk about 
hingenuity ! Why, how do you think they starts 
* the Desert-born ' — ^that's what they calls it — on 
her Wild Career I" 

" They crack a whip at the wing, I suppose," 
said I, remembering how M, Fechter's mare in^the 
Kin^s Butterfly is incited to action. 

"Nothin' of the kind, sir," observed the conduc- 
tor triumphantly ; " they bangs a door, and calls 
out * Right,' just as we do, and then the Desert- 
bom moves on accordingly, ilforgover" ( the ex- 
citement of the narrator here rose to such a pitch 
that he shook his head in the negative at two old 
ladies frantically telegraphing him to stop and take 
them in) — " Jkfor^over, there's a vultur, or a heagle. 
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or somethink of that in the piece, which descends 
upon this 'ere Mazeppa ; and how do you think 
they makes her stop? Why, by hollering out 
^Peckham I Peckham T which is the place she used 
to run to when in harness. Oh, ain't it a pretty 
game !" 

Here the conductor once more had resort to his 
hat for his pocket-handkerchief, and wiped his 
eyes with amazing vigour, 

" But when is this to be seen, my good friend ?" 
inquired I, as I descended at the Circus, in order 
to walk quietly down Eegent Street, and so to the 
Megatherium club-house. 

" Why, it's to be seen every night — to-night, if 
you like. Now do you go, sir." 

And after dinner, during which I retailed the 
above incident amid marked applause^ I did go 
accordingly, and more than one guest-fellow went 
with me. 

Everybody knows that Astley's is a very differ- 
ent place from what it used to be in the days of 
Widdicomb and saw-dust ; indeed, it is now per- 
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haps the most comfortable theatre in all London. 
But during the performance of Mazeppa there was 
one charming circumstance which vividly brought 
back the old times to my mind, and seemed almost 
to renew my youth : I allude to that overpowering 
odour of — I know not what — which hangs like an 
atmosphere about all equestrian entertainments, 
and them only, with the single exception of Wild- 
beast Shows. It can't be got in a mere stable. It 
is a subtle perfume, made up of a combination of 
various essences, in which nothing preponderates, 
although saw-dust, ^d gas, and orange-peel have 
all their proper places in it, and harmonise the 
whole. 

My intelligent informant, to whom I was in- 
debted for this theatrical experience, was mistaken, 
I perceived, in one particular. It was not the 
horse who played Mazeppa, but a Jewish maiden, 
called in the bills Miss Menken, ** whose Graceful 
and Classical Acting, combined with Histrionic 
Power, Genius, and Amazonian Courage, threw a 
new light upon Lord Byron's Chef-d^osuvreJ^ This 
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was true, and especially the last part of it. Next 
to the extraordinary peculiarity of a horse, as sug- 
gested, acting Mazeppa, I should think may be 
placed the fact of a female sustaining that part. 
It is generally, it seems, played by a dummy ; for, 
said the biU, " Notice : in this drama, Miss Adah 
Isaacs Menken, as Mazeppa, ascends the fearful 
precipices on Horseback, and fights her Combats, 
which has hitherto been done by Deputy ^ The lite- 
rature of our drama is said to be in the hands of 
the French ; but let us be thankful that that of our 
playbills is still English. There were expressions 
in that one at Astley's which never could have 
entered into the mind of a foreigner, and with 
which no study of the British classics could have 
supplied him, "The Terrific Rakes and Wild 
Mountain Paths," it said, " had been erected by 
Mr. Nash and fifty assistants." Now, *^the Terrific 
Kakes by Mr. Nash and fifty assistants," would 
have been intelligible. From conversation held 
immediately about us (for it being an equestrian 
entertainment, we thought it only right to be in 
VOL. II Q 
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"the Stalls"), we gathered that the fitting costume 
for- a Tartar prince of the seventeenth century, 
when bound to an untamed steed, had been a sub- 
ject of great contention with the London press. 
Since the original text of Lord Byron could scarcely 
be followed with propriety, the dramatic critics 
were at feud. The attire of the present Mazeppa 
had been even stigmatised as insufficient; but 
really, as others urged, in these days of burlesque 
and ballet, it was hard to know where to draw the 
line — that is, the clothes-line. Once permit per- 
sons on the stage to dress otherwise than the spec- 
tators, and you open the door to anything — and 
almost nothing. It is like the argument of what 
is fair and civilized in War, which generally re- 
solves itself, at last, into the not vejry bigoted re- 
striction, that one mustn't poison the enemy's wells. 
This question of apparel is far too delicate and diffi- 
cult a one for the present writer to settle ; and if 
Mazeppa upon the Desert-born did appear to me 
as though he had recently escaped from a house on 
fire, and had not risked his life a second time by 
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going back for superfluous garments, perhaps it 
was only because I really have no idea how a prince 
of Tartary ought to have been dressed under such 
very exceptional circumstances. 

But of the steed itself (whose name did not 
transpire), let me say a few words of praise. It 
never could have been an omnibus horse ; of that 
I am positively certain. It would not have been 
permitted by the police, since its appearance would 
have created obstruction in the highways — mobs. 
It was of the most wonderful colour imaginable ; 
like a strawberry-cream ice when it begins to melt. 
If it ever was a jet-black (as represented in the 
posters), the disease which induced its present hue 
must have been a very remarkable one. If it ever 
reared, or sprang across unfathomable gulfs (as 
depicted in the playbills), this must have taken 
place during the earlier representations of the 
piece, and I was unfortunate in ha\dng delayed my 
visit. Or perhaps the creature expends its tre- 
mendous powers in the rehearsals. It was an 
animal, nevertheless, of the greatest versatility of 

Q2 
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genius. The afifability with which it — or another 
wild steed very like it — took part in a medieval 
tournament, wherein, by-the-by, the combatants 
seized one another by the collar like policemen, 
and used their lances as single-sticks, was above 
all praise; its behaviour when the vulture was 
hovering, was indomitable in the highest degree, 
and even leisurely ; while the manner in which it 
pretended to be dead, was — like life itself.* In a 
word, I was very much gratified with the Desert- 
bom, 

As for Mazeppa, I did not know whom I was 
looking at, till an old gentleman, apparently of the 
Jewish persuasion, was so good as to hand me over 
a little pamphlet, in a yellow cover, for which he 
refused to accept any remuneration whatever. This 
naturally excited my astonishment ; yet not so much 
so as the contents of the work in question. This 

* The joke was irresistible; but I will not knowingly 
wound the feelings of any fellow-creature, though quad- 
ruped, and of a strawberry-cream ; the horse was a most 
intelligent horse, and looked as dead (when required so to 
do), as a pudding-stone. 
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professed to be " a brief biography of Adah Isaacs 
Menken ;" and although brief, it was very startling. 
It began by stating that this lady was of the 
Hebrew faith, " which she has always loved, and 
been a warm defender of ;" that while yet a child, 
she mastered the French, Latin, and Hebrew 
languages, and at twelve years old translated 
Homer's lUad from the original tongue. At 
fourteen she was premiere danseuse at the French 
Opera House in New Orleans ; and upon the occa- 
sion of her farewell benefit, presents of diamonds 
and gold were bestowed upon her, beyond the 
value of 2,000 dollars — one bracelet alone costing 
700." Migrating to Cuba, she was adopted by a 
wealthy Spanish family. Here she had horses, 
carriages, diamonds, &c., at her command in pro- 
fusion ; but in consequence of a lawsuit, '* she 
became discontented, and gathering up horses, dogs, 
&c., went to Texas, and thence to Mexico," where 
she was again premiere danseuse. After this season 
of triumph, she seems to have returned to Texas, 
and *^out hunting one day with her grooms and 
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dogs, a party of Indians took her captive." A 
prisoner in their hands for more than three weeks, 
she was rescued, after a sanguinary engagement, 
by a company of ^' Texan Bangers," who took her 
to Austen, where the army was then stationed, 
commanded by General Harvey. Here she remained 
at head-quarters, " breakfasting with the family," 
assisting the General in translating Spanish docu- 
ments into French and English, " reviewing troops, 
and commanding the regiment with the dignity and 
precision of an old soldier." 

Tired of a military life, she returned to New 
Orleans, and gave herself up to literature and the 
study of German ; also to music and painting. 
Then, too, she published a volume of poetry called 
Memories — which ought, we should think, to be 
interesting, if the contents are indicated by the 
title — but yet she had not become so etherealised 
as to neglect her own afiFairs. She again visited 
Texas, " to look after a large tract of land that 
belonged to her." She established a newspaper of 
her own at Liberty, and became teacher of Latin 
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and French in a young-ladies' academy in that city. 
Then she took to the stage for the first time, as an 
actress, as Bianca in the tragedy of Fazioy at New 
Orleans, in 1858. Here, too, she was "crowned with 
flowers, and presented with a set of diamonds 
{toujours diamonds] and a golden goblet." Although 
thus successful, she left the stage and studied 
sculpture, " working in the studio of T. D. Jones at 
Columbus ;" then went to Cincinnati, and became 
principal contributor to the Israelite, the leading 
Jewish paper in America, "Her reply to the 
Churchman, in defence of Baron Rothschild's 
Admission to Parliament, was copied widely in 
England, translated into French and German 
journals, and for which [sic] she received an auto- 
graph letter of praise and thanks from Baron 
Rothschild, calling her the inspired Deborah of her 
racer 

We have nearly done now. 

" The circumstances of her family compelled her 
to return to the stage. She played several engage- 
ments West ; and while at Dayton, in the state of 
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Ohio, she was elected, by complimentaiy vote, 
captain of the Dayton Light Guard, and presented 
with a handsome sword and epaulettes." 

I have quoted rather largely from the pamphlet, 
because it is so very curious ; the fact, too, of its 
being printed, quite apart from the authenticity of 
its contents, is not without significance. Was it 
usual, in the days of our boyhood at Astley's or any 
other theatre, to be supplied with a biography of 
the particular star which happened to be then 
shining? Others, I hear, have seen Mazeppa 
without being furnished with this interesting me- 
moir, but that proves nothing, any more than the 
circumstance of some persons not having seen an in- 
dividual commit murder, acquits him of that crime. 
/, at all events, have got the Biography, and value it 
immensely. If I ever went to see Mazeppa again, 
which, however, I do not at present contemplate, 
I should regard with a new interest " the inspired 
Deborah of her race," who is also the " captain of 
the Dayton Light Guard." Strange and melo- 
dramatic as is the play in which I beheld her, its 
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incidents are feeble compared with those which I 
read make up the sum of her life. 

Of course, I am told that this said biography is 
only a bright bubble meant for " puffing," or, as 
Sir Watts Watt of the Megatherium characterises 
it, " all lies." But even so, it is a new and striking 
feature in the British drama. It is by no means 
new, however, I am given to understand, in the 
New World, The American Stars, in their 
courses, are somewhat eccentric ; and the Lights 
and Shadows of London Theatrical Life are not 
always to be woven, it seems, according to the old 
patterns. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



T^ VERY child who hears a watch tick, and 
■^ marks the golden hands revolve so deftly 
over the smooth face, desires to see the inside of 
it, and will not be persuaded by his elders that 
wheels and mainspring are disappointing specta- 
cles. Similarly every young fellow who goes to 
the Play, and beholds from stall or box the Fairy 
wonders of the Stage, is desirous of going Behind 
the Scenes. It is not idle curiosity alone which, 
as in the child's case, prompts this yearning. He 
knows that the opening of the stage-door is not so 
easily compassed as that beside the box-office ; 
there are difficulties in the way which whet his 
ambition. He understands, too, that the aristo- 
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cracy (male) of his native land pass their evenings 
in the precincts in question ; and he dearly loves 
to be where they are. Finally, the idea that there 
is a soupgon of impropriety about the proceeding — 
a touch of "fastness" and town-life — completes 
the catalogue of incitements. It will be easily 
believed that this third reason, at all events, had 
nothing to do with the visit of this Home Corres- 
pondent — who is Nothing if he is not Correct — 
behind the scenes of the Oreat British Theatre. 
That element, it will be acknowledged at once, 
was as foreign to his enterprise as to the under- 
taking of Christopher Columbus, or to the redis- 
covery of Nineveh. Nor is it necessary to disclose 
by what means the H. C, whose initials are an 
open Sesame everywhere from the Palace to the 
Refuge for the Destitute, obtained admission to 
that mysterious locality of " wings," and " traps," 
and "flats," fraught with such danger to the 
Impressionable. 

The stage-door of the G. B. T. (like the 
alphabet, through which we pass to the delights 
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of literature) does not impress one favourably iu 
itself, nor at all foreshadow those realms of splen- 
dour and enchantment to which it gives access. 
It Is situated in an ill-lighted back-lane, always 
filled by cabs, which, having once deposited their 
dramatic fares, are forbidden (as I conclude) by 
the narrowness of the way from all return, and 
remain there until some favourable opportunity 
(such as the burning of the Theatre, which takes 
place at pretty regular intervals) shall occur, and 
once more restore them to their legitimate Bank. 
The vestibule reminds one — or rather would have 
reminded any one who was acquainted with such 
localities — of that apartment, half-cell, half-office, 
in which the inspector at a police station is accus- 
tomed to take the night-charges ; while a winding 
narrow stair, with steps of stone and railings of 
iron, precisely such as ornament Her Majesty's 
prisons — except that it is far from clean — leads 
down to the Bowers of Bliss and Dells of Dream- 
land. 

What strikes one most, upon first setting foot 
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on these mysterious boards, is the enormous space 
they occupy. There seems to be a theatre-— 
except that it has no dress-circle nor gallery, and 
terminates not in ceiling but in chaos — behind the 
scenes, fully as large as that which we know to be 
before them. Vast curtains, canvasses, obstacles 
with whose very nature we are unacquainted, but 
which look like advertising hoardings, interpose at 
various distances between ourselves and the stage, 
on which the Christmas pantomime is being 
enacted, and yet there appears to be room enough 
to drill a Volunteer brigade in. A solitude like 
that of Sahara, and about equally dusty, spreads 
around us, illumined by flaring gas-jets in wire 
cages, and overshadowed in one corner by an 
artificial firmament not in use, out of which the 
moon has dropped, and the stars hang in a state 
of doubt, as well they may, as to what course 
should be taken by their courses in a case so 
altogether unexampled. The great globe itself is 
also there, but drunk and incapable, its fair pro- 
portions dinted like a squeezed orange, and the 
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Pacific Ocean clean carried away (as might have 
been expected) by the fall of the moon. 

There are seasons of spectacle when the stage 
of the G. B. T, is used to its very limit (to repre- 
sent excessive Distance or vast Numbers), but upon 
the present occasion, as I have said, there is a great 
deal, of space unoccupied save by theatrical lumber, 
and untrodden by the human form divine. But 
not so by the fairies, who are diviner still. See, 
here comes one, in a charming costume, although 
there is so little of it, all gauze and glitter, with a 
gleaming crescent on her brow, to shew that she 
is not the Venus which we took her for, and a sil- 
ver something in her hand of eccentric shape, which 
we know to be a bow, because at her back there 
clangs a quiver; like a sunbeam, threading its 
way through dust and gloom, how gracefully she 
trips among the rubbish, here coasting by a gigantic 
paint-pot, there tacking to avoid an oil-jar, but 
always smiling like the Morn she never sees. The 
Home Correspondent trembles in all his limbs, 
grasps at his introducer (who regards his weakness 
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With contemptuous pity), and acknowledges in 
every lineament the fealty which he pays to pass- 
ing beauty. There is a pasteboard fountain in 
her way, suggestive, by-the-by, of anything but 
water, and I hasten forward to remove it ; it yields 
to my unnecessary force, as lightly as though I 
had taken a roll of bonnet-ribbon for an iron gar- 
den-roller, and I almost measure my length at the 
fairy's feet. "Pray mind my wings, sir," says 
she, with a pettishness which, in one's wife perhaps, 
one would call ill-humour, but which appears in 
this sylph to be the prettiest form remonstrance 
ever took ; and on she trips, as though a human 
heart like mine could recover from her relentless 
tread as easily as a crushed daisy. 

" How are you, Kitty ?" observes my friend, and 
this etherial being responds : " How are you I" at 
the same time giving him an enchanting hand, 
which, he does not raise reverently to his lips, but 
shakes with unaffected heartiness, as though it 
belonged to some club-friend of his newly turned 
up from the country. " A thorough good girl ift 
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Kitty," remarks he in explanation, as she vanishes 
round a corner, " who supports her sister, who has 
a bad spine, and I am afraid stints herself to pro- 
cure little luxuries for that invalid." 

So, you see, she was an angel instead of a fairy, 
after all. 

To suppose, indeed, that "behind the scenes" is a 
place devoted to flirtation, or that every Coryphee 
is a flower for the human butterfly to amuse himself 
with, is to commit something worse than a mistake: 
it is to do a wrong. The thoroughly business air 
with which she goes about her duties (which are 
by no means light because they are graceful) is 
worthy of Threadneedle Street or (let us say) 
of Angel Court. There is this marked difference, 
however, in favour of the lady ; becoming as are 
her artificial adornments, there is an unaffected 
good-humour about her which is more winning 
(to honest folks) than they. Her manners are 
totally free from mauvaise hontey but they are by 
no means " bold." She is unaware of there being 
any peculiarity in her costume, for indeed she is 
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attired like the vast majority of her sex in that 
strange sphere. Her mamma is there, very likely, 
in a poke-bonnet and ordinary wraps of a warm 
texture, and I protest that she looks the more 
grotesque and unreal of the two ; so familiar has 
the scene already grown ; so easily do we conform 
ourselves to that world of tinsel and gilding, 
peopled by Fays and Sprites — that atmosphere of 
heat and intense light, with sullen waves of sound 
(which is Applause) breaking in at times from the 
" house " before the curtain. 

Fay meets Fay with a cordiality (although tjiey 
have doubtless their jealousies) which is very rare 
among ladies of fashion ; " Jemima, darling, just set 
my quiver right, will you ?" or " Kitty, dear, let me 
straighten your wings." Their behaviour, too, with 
those young gentlemen who are evidently habitues 
of the place, is artless and sister-like. There was 
certainly less flirtation than is seen, after a dSjeuner 
a la fourchette^ on the lawn of many a respectable 
villa- residence on the banks of Thames; and 
perhaps less misunderstanding of mutual position. 

VOL. II. R 
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I am bound to say that there was one exception 
to this good-conduct upon the part of a certain 
visitor, who, in the graphic and well-chosen words 
of an indignant goddess about to ascend to the 
empyrean upon a cloud, was both " old enough and 
ugly enough to know better." This ancient gentle- 
man—or nobleman for all that I know — went 
about with his faded airs and smileless face, 
whispering soft nothings to very little purpose, 
and, as it appeared to us, got considerably 
snubbed ; but after a little, to our great content, 
he took himself ofif, instead of being taken, as 
he ought to have been, down the nearest trap, by 
Demons, and condemned there to wind windlasses 
of endless chains until the theatrical season termi- 
nated. There were depths below that would have 
afforded every accommodation that he deserved; 
gloomy abysms, which we presently explored, with 
a vague impression of dust, and darkness, and the 
lifting of heavy weights, such as might have been 
produced by visiting Great Tower Street in July 
during an eclipse. Then again we mounted to 
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the " flies," where, in dusty gloom, the carpenters 
sat by the vast cylinders of rope, with their fingers 
on the iron handles, waiting for the signal from 
below; also into the Painting Eoom, a desolate 
chamber, whose immense extent might have taught 
perspective to the artist of the willow-pattern plate ; 
nay, we were even shown the door — only the door 
— that opened on the sanctum which " young 
persons" in the receipt of a guinea a week as 
ballet-dancers entered shawled and cloaked, and 
came forth from glorious with gauze and spangles as 
Daughters of the Sun. But wherever we went, no 
matter what the gloom, through cracks and clefts, 
the glare and glitter of the stage would force its 
way ; and no matter what the distance from " the 
house," those sullen waves of sound, that were 
Applause, would yet be heard. 

Then once again back to our place at the Wing, 
for the juveniles, attendant sprites of the stage 
princess, are about to "go on," and that is a sight 
not to be missed. Not one of those little folks 
before the curtain, the clapping of whose tiny 

r2 
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hands, and whose shrill laughter gladden all ears, 
is merrier than these child-actors. The officials 
who are appointed for that purpose (and a kinder 
set of teachers I never saw) have enough to do to 
restrain their eager pupils, as they crowd around 
to receive their various " properties " to take with 
them on the stage. How they shake their little 
wings with glee, and perk and chatter like a flock 
of linnets, as the kind old lady gives them each 
what he or she should have ; and how proud nu 
happy seem the two or three pale women in humble 
dress, who have come to see how their little dar- 
lings look in all their bravery. A considerable 
number of these, however, are not to be seen at all, 
being the inmates of peripatetic game-pies,' trussed 
turkeys, and a score of other gigantic delicacies 
which are to form an enchanted banquet on the 
stage; and it was pretty to hear the bystanders 
telling the Punchbowl to walk straight, and to see 
them guiding the slender Bottles of Champagne in 
the way that they should go. This mixture of 
domesticity with the unreal splendours of the place, 
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is to be met with everywhere. The clown, who is 
not yet dressed for the harlequinade, and, indeed, 
who looks uncommonly like a Methodist parson, is 
asking some question of his wife, who is not herself 
of the theatrical calling, with respect to their 
youngest chUd, who, I gather from the conversa- 
tion, has been sufficiently unwell to require a gray 
powder ; while the young princesses, who appar- 
ently inhabit the same palace together, are debat- 
ing as to whether the clerk of the kitchen (who 
may be a maid-of-all-work or their own mother) 
will remember to have cooked their potatoes for 
supper with their jackets on, as was particularly 
enjoined. 

Looking from the wing at the house itself, the 
spectators seem to be a totally different set of per- 
sons from ourselves, who are by this time tho- 
roughly identified with the folks on our own side 
of the curtain. It is the former who are the pup- 
pets, not the latter ; or, rather, they are so unin- 
dividualised and massed together, and at the same 
time so diminished by distance, that they appear 
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to be more a counterfeit presentment of our fellow- 
creatures than real people. But something is now 
occurring to engage our wrapt attention, as it 
engages that of all those who have not their own 
work to do upon the stage just at present : a long 
" trap " in the floor is opened, and reveals a deep 
dark chasm, down which a poor carpenter fell, 
as we were told, a few nights before, and was 
carried out dead to pantomimic music; up this 
comes slowly an enormous iron frame, gaudily 
painted to represent foliage, and which is to bear 
for fruit the most beautiful of the " rose garden 
of girls " about us. This is presently to form the 
background of the magnificent Transformation 
Scene, at which the dropping fire of applause will 
culminate into a feu de joie from all parts of the 
house. Again and again, the slow progress of the 
huge machine is checked, that this or that lovely 
creature shall be, Andromeda-like, securely bound 
to it, and always in the most graceful position to 
please that exigeant Monster, the Public, for whom 
she is designed. We are close by, and watch them 
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under the full glare of a hundred gas-jets, and 
certainly, for form and comeliness, they have no 
iCause to dread the jealous scrutiny of the most 
powerful opera-glass; but to see them as they 
laugh and talk good-humouredly among themselves 
during the initiatory process, is a pleasanter sight 
than the stereotyped smile and artificial languor 
which will steal over them in a few minutes. It 
is upon this scene, that in these days of spectacle, 
the success of a pantomime mainly depends ; and 
among sylphs and fairies, to possess beauty and 
shapeliness is to be in a position to demand a 
considerable salary. It is entirely from this practi- 
cal point of view that the whole affair is regarded 
from " behind the scenes," and if any remark of a 
depreciatory character is overheard, it has reference 
to that only. 

" / call it disgusting 1" observes a shrill female 
voice in my neighlourhood, so shrill that it cannot 
but reach the ears of the lovely being for whom it 
is intended, reclinlig upon a golden branch about 
twenty feet above is, in a costume unquestionably 
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scanty. "I should be ashamed to get my money 
that way." 

That was the first and the last observation thalP 
I heard in the G. B. T., which was calculated 
to produce shame^ and therefore pain ; the remark 
was as much out of place and taste as though in an 
exhibition of statuary somebody should begin to 
talk ^f tailors ; but not by the twitching of a 
muscle did the lady aloft betray that she was aware 
of the presence of the lady bdow. The latter 
stood in no danger of such a temptation as that 
which she seemed so self-persuaded of being able 
to resist ; she had seen her tUrty summers, and 
to judge by her worn pinched face, poor thing, at 
least the corresponding number of winters; her 
garments, though gauzy, were lilip and soiled ; her 
white satin shoes were dingy; her wings were 
battered ; her silver wand had very little of the 
precious metal left upon it. Sbe was that most 
obvious example of the text Va^itas vanitatunij an 
Old Ballet-girl 1 Never mor^ would manager 
demand her services at her ovin price, by virtue 
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of that haggard face^ that shrunken form. Long 
after the beautiful being at whom she sneered — 
who, by-the-bye, it is but fair to say, I was after- 
wards informed, was one of the best and honestest 
girls in the theatre, the chief part of whose salary 
found its way to other pockets than her own — ^long 
after the coryphees of the Transformation Scene 
had gone home, this poor faded creature, and a 
hundred others like her (a painful sight, indeed, 
by contrast with their more prosperous and youth- 
ful sisterhood), had to wait until the conclusion .of 
the piece, when they " came on " amid the red-fire 
and the blue (for what complexions, alas ! had they 
to suffer by it ?) and wavied with their thin arms a 
mute adieu to people who were putting on cloaks 
and shawls, and scarcely looked at them at all. 
It is as though Nature should send us ancient 
butterflies with faded down in the late autumn. 
In future, when we go to the play, my friends, 
let us always keep a " brava " and a clap of the 
white gloves for the Last Scene of All. 
Saddened by this sight, yet not so sad but that 
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we felt we could eat supper, we left the G. B. T. 
with that good end in view, when, behold, the 
winter sky to southward one dull glare of red, and 
every other word that we heard spoken in the 
streets was " Fir^ ! Fire !" At that sound, I thought 
with a shudder of the atmosphere of blinding light 
and intense heat (and yet with draughts which 
would have smitten flame to frenzy) in the place 
we had just left ; of the hundreds of flickering gas- 
jets ; of the pasteboard scenes that would be touch- 
wood to every tongue of fire ; of the gauze and 
gossamer garments, scathed at a flash along with 
those they clothed ; of the iron frame upon which 
those helpless beauties might have been offered up 
to Moloch in that valley of Tophet from which we 
had just emerged — I had almost said escaped. 
" Where is the fire ?" asked we. And each hurry- 
ing passenger, bound for the same spot, but with 
his own peculiar notion of where it was, gave us a 
different reply. "The Houses of Parliament I" 
" Westminster Abbey ! " " The Archbishop's 
Palace at Lambeth " — while one old gentleman who 
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had supped freely, and forgotten the points of the 
compass, replied : " The Br — ish Museum, sir." 
At last we came upon a fireman's station, where the 
engine was being got ready in hot speed, and learned 
where the fire really was. 

It was at the Surrey Theatre 1 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AT THE DOG-SHOW. 

rpHAT half the world does not know how the 
-*- other half lives, was wont to be a true saying, 
although but a partial truth. It might have been 
added, that it was likewise ignorant of the feelings, 
passions, ambitions^ and even the amusements of 
the other half. A certain tulip affords not only 
pleasure to A, but excites him to a sort of frenzy ; 
he would give a quarter of his whole possessions to 
become the owner of an ill-smelling painted Jeze- 
bel of a flower, no other specimen of which, he is 
well assured, is in the collection of any rival 
tulip-fancier. The rest of the human alphabet 
used to stand aghast at A's infatuation. To B, 
whose entire existence, except the six weeks which 
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are out of the season, and when he cannot ** get 
up a fourth" in all London, is spent in playing 
with grotesquely executed pieces of cardboard, and 
who founds his claim to reUgion and morality upon 
the ground that he desists from playing whist ex- 
actly as the clock stiikes twelve upon Saturday 
nights, A's course of conduct was unintelligible ; 
he had known persons to have weaknesses for par- 
ticular suits, like Mrs. Sarah Battle, and even for 
particular cards, such as the Queen of Clubs, who 
does indeed carry a flower in her hand — ^but for 
tulips I Could any one imagine a more frivolous 
and senseless taste? C, who has enough money 
to maintain himself and family in comfort and 
even luxury, and who would scorn to increase his 
capital by trade, finds all the interest of life cen- 
tred in a horse-race ; he bets heavily upon animals 
about which he knows nothing for certain, except 
that their owners are not to be trusted, and be- 
lieves that there is no joy in this world comparable 
to that of overreaching a friend. 0, I say, was 
wont to look with the utmost contempt on D, who 
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only cares for horses in respect to their capabilities 
of carrying him after hounds, and looks upon 
summer as an error in judgment on the part of 
Providence, insomuch as it affords no fox-hunting. 
E, who spends his spare time in thoughtful study 
upon the construction of some machine which shall 
destroy his fellow-creatures in the most unfore- 
seen manner possible, by falling upon them from 
the skies, or bursting out upon them from under 
their feet, and whose idea of perfection is ^* the 
greatest destruction of the greatest number," used 
to conceive F to be little less than a brute, because 
he never misses a prize-fight, and his money is 
always ready at the Cat and Cauliflower ^ in the 
cause of Science and the National Manliness. 
Similarly, G and the rest of us were wont to have 
some particular delight or hobby which was 
^^ caviare to the general;" a clique more or less 
limited sympathised with us, and a palisade more 
or less confined enclosed us, over which we gazed, 
indiflferent-eyed, at the pursuits of the world. 
Now it is one of the specialties of Society, on the 
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other band, and no insignificant evidence of its li- 
berality and large-heartedness, tbat it has a desire 
to be informed about itself. Not only is the upper 
crust anxious to know how the under crust gets on, 
and despatches its missionaries, its Mayhews, and 
its Amateur Casual, and institutes its Social Sci- 
ence Association, and resolves itself into special 
commissions for that end, but the various cliques 
and coteries we have spoken of begin to evince an 
interest in that social body which they go to make 
up, and the social body in them. There is an in- 
clination on the part of those within to lower their 
palisade, and on the part of those without to look 
over it, and see what is going on. 

Virtuosi who have spent tens of thousands upon 
the most hideous productions of the ceramic art ; 
on clumsy jewellery of six centuries ago ; upon ivory 
idols from the far ends of the universe ; and who 
were wont to keep these things as jealously as the 
Turk his harem, are now as desirous of getting 
their goods appreciated as though they were marine 
store-dealers. Cognoscenti who used to pride 
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themselves upon their exclusiveness, now " loan " 
those mysterious treasures for public exhibition 
which were wont to be shewn as a favour only to 
their dearest friends, and then only for the sake of 
exciting their envy. Possessors of paintings that 
a few years ago would have been covered with a 
curtain, and exposed only on great occasions, like 
relics, to a few devotees of the Fine Arts, des- 
patch them now to galleries, to which the most 
ignorant may gain admittance daily for sixpence, 
and which the humblest may enter on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays for nothing at all. Associations, 
archaaological and scientific, whose nebulous " pro- 
ceedings " used to take place in dusty chambers, 
as far as possible removed from the ordinary world, 
hold open meetings, and attract to themselves ex- 
cursion-trains at reduced prices. Chess-clubs, whose 
meditative doings were wont to be as secret as those 
of the Star Chamber, now play in our town-halls, 
and, for the additional gratification of the populace, 
incorporate a sort of blind-man's-buff with their 
time-honoured science. Flower-fanciers entice 
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fox-hunter5 to their rose-shows. Agriculturists, 
who were formerly supposed to have a monopoly 
of the organ of wonder, attract the entire metropo- 
lis lo gaze at their long-horns and their short-horns, 
their shearlings and their yearlings. 

The whole fashionable world, male, and not a 
few of its female members, emigrated to Battersea 
Park the other day to see, and even to feel. It 
was considered a sign of ignorance not to knead 
and pinch the regions about the tails of the fat 
cattle. The ladies, who imagined, I think, that 
the objects of their attentions were personally gra- 
tified by this process, indented the animals with 
the points of their parasols. They gaxed with in- 
terest upon "Little Wonder" — ^the fattest pig in 
the world, I should suppose — and expressed a ten- 
der pity that he should have been disqualified for a 
prize on account of his teeth.* 

* These were certainly in a melancholy condition, but 
the objection lay in his advanced age, which his teeth too 
positively indicated. With respect to pigs, by-tiie-by, it 
was observed in my hearing by more than one fashionable 
visitor, that the fatter the pigs were the less hair they had, 

VOL. II. S 
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The most remarkable thing in this great collec- 
tion, perhaps, was an empty compartment, labelled 
"Pen of Three Females," which attracted great 
attention. I myself being interested in literatare, 
was particularly curious about this, expecting to 
behold the writing implement which had been 
used in turn by some female triumvirate of letters 
— Hypatia, Hannah More, and Miss Martineau, 
perhaps — ^but there was nothing but space and 
straw- The precious relic, if there was one, had 
been unaccountably removed before my visit. The 
most strenuous efforts were however made by all 
to understand what there was really to be seen, 
and if we did not succeed, we deserved to do so. 

This creditable desire for knowledge on the part 
of Society at Battersea was, however, quite eclipsed 

and therefore the more obtrusively pink were their com- 
plexions. A question therefore arises, which may never 
have occurred to the agricultural mind by reason of its 
familiarity with this phenomenon : Is there, then, only a 
certain amount of hairs provided for each pig, so that the 
greater its superficies, the more sparse the hairs? "We 
pause for a reply." 
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by its enthusiasm during the same week at Isling- 
ton. The former is a locality which the aristo- 
cracy are unquestionably less accustomed to visit 
than the Second Cataract of the Nile, but the lat- 
ter is a terra incognita indeed* It is not too much 
to say, that a greater number of English people of 
fashion have surveyed St. Peter's at Rome than 
have ever set eyes on, far less partaken of re- 
freshments at, the Angel at Islington. Yet, 
cabinet ministers and their wives, and bishops (not 
of Bond Street), and hundreds of ladies and gentle- 
men of title and high degree, betook themselves, 
in a certain week in June, to this unknown dis- 
trict, in order 'to, see a Dog-show. 

The Islington Agricultural Hall, in which this 
exhibition was held, is, as regards the exterior, of a 
doubtful style of architecture ; but the interior is of 
that Transition period when people began to build 
roofs over their stables, but had not as yet divided 
them into stalls. More than a thousand dogs of all 
descriptions — Sporting, Toy, Fancy, Fighting, and 
Foreign — were assembled here, the smaller in little 

s2 
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detached dwellings of liieir own, and the larger on 
couches of straw, with no restriction as to space 
save that imposed by the length of their chains. 
The cleanliness of these creatures was beyond all 
praise, but yet there was a certain aroma about 
them — extrait de canaille, let us call it — ^which 
brought out Society's scent-bottles ; while, as for 
the noise, we can well believe that the singers in 
the Philharmonic Concert Rooms over the way 
did find the canine rivalry a little trying. Lablache 
himself could never have got lower than the Al- 
pine mastiff, whose bell-bass was incessant; nor 
could the singer of highest note in the vocal scale 
have beaten, in respect to shrillness at least, the 
white terriers. A couple of these, in particular, 
*' Highly Commended " by the judges, but appa- 
a*ently far from satisfied with that aw^ard, never 
ceased, with red eyes and quavering voice, to im- 
pugn the justice of the decree which had deprived 
them of a silver medal. Aristocratically contemp- 
tuous of such complainers lay the King Charles's 
spaniels, each upon its little cushion, and with 
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scarlet ribbons in its jet-black hair. They seemed 
to know that the race is getting as scarce as old 
Port, and that the prices set on their silky heads 
ranged from ten to seventy guineas. These, in 
common with the majority of the dogs exhibited, 
were bond fide for sale ; but where such sums as 
£1500, and even £2000, were affixed to any animal 
in the catalogue, it might be concluded that the 
owner did not wish to part with his canine favour- 
ite. Such unexpectedly large prices were, how- 
ever, given in some cases, that the owners were 
obliged to part with what they had no intention of 
selling — the fancy price they had put on their 
property being insufficient to keep it in their own 
possession. 

Scarcely less delicate than the King Charleses 
were thep Maltese dogs, white door-mats for my 
lady's boudoir, and with only an exquisite pink 
nose-tip to proclaim them dogs at all. Some of 
these dainty ones were even in glass-cases— look" 
ing rather stuffed— and one had her family-tree 
planted at her door, so that all might be aware of 
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her lofty lineage. She was the granddaughter of 
Rose, the most luxuriant-coated lady-dog ever 
known in England, whose tresses were thirteen 
and a half inches in length. In curious contrast 
to these were their insufficiently clothed neigh- 
bours, the toy-terriers, who wore their gossamer 
chains with much impatience, and strove to bite 
off the very tickets that proclaimed their triumphs : 
some of these were shivering like half an aspen 
leaf, and occasionally emitting a Llliputian snap, 
like the closing of a portemonnaie. The pug-dogs, 
very deficient in nose, and with the rest of their 
features (to say the least) very much foreshortened, 
also kept up a continuous duodecimo snarl ; they 
looked as if they had failed in becoming bull-dogs 
— ^just as the critics are said to be disappointed 
authors — ^and their tempers perhaps were floured by 
that circumstance. 

The foreign dogs — among which I discovered a 
Scotch collie, much disgusted with his company — 
were for the most part rather a sad sight. There 
were some Pekin dogs, who appeared to regret 
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that they had ever been littered, or had not gone 
the way of all dogs in their native country in early 
youth, and been served up at mandarins' tables. 
The poodles, too, shivered miserably in the cold 
shade of the English aristocracy ; and the Egyptian 
dogs — half rat and half Italian greyhound — were 
a piteous spectacle. The former were " got up " 
as well as their circumstances would permit ; what 
little hair they had was combed and comme il faut 
— taken assiduous care of, as is the hair of the 
human when he first perceives that he is getting 
bald ; but the dogs of Egypt had absolutely no 
hair, while their complexion was of that dead blue 
which a gentleman's upper lip presents imme- 
diately after shaving. It may have been my 
insular prejudice, but the Russian retrievers, hand- 
some dogs though they were, seemed to present 
the same keen, cowed expression that is often ob- 
servable in their masters ; while the French sport- 
ing-dog betrayed at once the inaptitude of our 
Gallic neighbours for le Sport. I am certain that 
the pointers at least had been accustomed to con- 
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sider tomtits as game. There were numbers of 
some nameless extra-foreign classes upon whose 
ancestors it would have puzzled Mr. Darwin him- 
self to pronounce for certain, but all seemed to 
occupy themselves very agreeably in catching flies 
— and other insects. 

Of a very different sort from these were 
the great St. Bernards, the philosophers of the 
canine world, in whose thoughtful faces and vast 
limbs its intellect and dignity are most tmited. 
Not even the massive Alpine mastiffs gave such 
assurance of a dog as these, nor the huge boar- 
hounds, almost as terrible and truculent as the 
game they pursue. Most of these mighty crea- 
tures were dumb — ^too disdainful to complain of 
their captivity at the hands of man — ^but ever and 
anon they poured forth an awful note of lamenta- 
tion, not for themselves, as it seemed, but for the 
humiliation of the species over which they felt 
themselves to reign in vain. The Prometheus 
bound might have expressed himself to the same 
effect against the gods. One of these St. Bernards 
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might be bought — although it seemed profanation 
to barter so noble a creature — for a hundred 
pounds ; but the affixed price would be in reality 
far less than the actual expense, for the best dogs 
are certain to be often stolen if their .purchasers 
live in town, and to cost from two pounds to ten 
for each recovery. The adventures of ladies and 
gentlemen of fashion after their lost dogs might be 
published appropriately enough under the title of 
The Wilds of Whiteefiapel 

The deer-hounds* moaned, and even barked as 
they slept, hunting, doubtless, in their dreams, 
upon the heathery hills. It must have been sad 
for Gelert (two grand dogs were so named), with 
his heart in the Highlands, to wake and find his 
body in Islington. The offspring of this species, 
so beautiful in maturity, are as ungainly in early 
youth as calves or cygnets, nor did the majority of 
the canine puppies exhibited give promise of 

♦ There were two smooth-coated deer-hounds, a very rare 
kind, specimens of which, I believe, are only to be found in 
Eastwell Park, where they are used for separating the deer 
from the herd. 
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future good looks ; the young of King Charles's 
breed, on the other hand, looked every inch (though 
their inches were few) a prince or princess, and 
those of the Newfoundlands were perfect minia- 
tures .of papa and mamma. 

It is not too much to say, that very few human 
Sovereigns have ever looked so majestic as did the 
blood-hounds. These are unquestionably the 
hereditary aristocracy of the canine race, and 
their impassive magnificence is just what the folks 
who are anxious to appear " well connected " are 
always striving after. They are not very intellec- 
tual, indeed ; but then there is no necessity for iU 
Nature has set her coroneted seal upon them 
(which she sometimes omits to do with the biped)^ 
and no one disputes their title to Nobility, although 
the bull-dog may of course turn up his democratic 
nose at the Institution itself as much as he pleases. 
Each blood-hound looked as if he had gained the 
first prize, and was sitting to Sir Edwin Landseer 
for his portrait, at the especial request of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Their play, if their 
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mutual condescensions can be called by so light a 
name, was as that of lions; and once or twice 
there burst forth a terrible sound from their 
massive jaws, such as the hunted slave in the. 
Dismal Swamp has often shuddered to hear, and 
the echo of which has startled the Becording 
Angel, accustomed as he is to the vindictive 
cruelty and unnatural avarice of Man. 

The twenty couple of fox-hounds belonging to 
the Duke of Beaufort had, of course, no price set 
on them ; they were priceless : their owner even 
refused the prize awarded, because there were no 
competitors. If a Frenchman could possibly be 
taught to understand such things, he would have 
beheld in that miniature kennel the finest speci- 
mens of the sporting-dog that exist. Nature and 
art combined in them to produce all excellences — 
speed, endurance, tone, sagacity, delicacy of smell, 
unanimity, beauty. More care, more money, 
more labour had been expended on the bringing 
up of these dogs than on the nurture and educa- 
tion (alas !) of half the people who would fill that 
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exhibition on its shilling-days. What an idea of 
the importance of sporting-dogs in England would 
the following pedigree (extracted from the pages 
of this catalogue) of a mere pointer afford to a 
foreigner : — 

Exhibitor: W. Gr. T. Newton, Esq., Ranceby Lodge, 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. Breeder: T. H. Foster, 
Esq., Sleaford. Ranger, Age 3 years 11 months. 
£1000. 



Sire— Sir T. Whichcoaf b Banger. Dam— Mr. Foster's Ruth. 



Dog of Mr. Odin's Mr. Newbatt's Mr. Newbatt's 

Mr. Stanhope's, Dido. Oeorge. Ndl 

name | 

miknown. i ] 

Ld. H. Bentinck'B Ld. Ciavein'B 

Jooud. Venus. 



Mr. Edge's Ld. Villiers' Ld. Craven's 
Rake. Marcus. Bess. 
I 

Mr. J. TwlbeU's 

Laxton Kennels, 

JeweL 



.Conceive the astonishment of this ancestral animal 
if he could be informed that there are countries so 
savage and uncivilised that they possess no game- 
laws! 
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The little creatures with their hair combed over 
their eyes, whose uniformity of appearance at both 
extremities suggested the famous inquiry of the 
street-boy : *^ Vich is 'is 'ed, and vich is 'is tail 1" 
were, of course, Skye terriers ; and the much larger 
dogs, looking very much ashamed of themselves, as 
filling an unrecognised and amphibious position — 
half-land, half-water dog — ^were otter-dogs, the 
Marines of the canine army. There was a very 
large show of mastiffs, so quiet and sleepy, to all 
appearance, that it was hard to suppose such 
creatures delighted in combat. One very fine 
one, of indomitable pluck and vigour, was en- 
titled Quaker — in compliment, no doubt, to the 
member for Birminghapi. About the bull-dogs, 
however, there could be no mistake as to their 
mission in the world. Fighting was evidently what 
they were born for, and a profession in which their 
business and pleasure were happily mixed. Their 
resemblance to fighting-w^n — ^to the bullet-headed, 
short-nosed, low-browed, evil-eyed individuals who 
belong to what is called (by a hideous misnomer) 
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the '* Fancy/* was most striking, and seems to con- 
firm the doctrine of metempsychosis beyond con- 
tradiction. One or two of them had even black 
eyes, A female buU-terrior, with pups, quite 
failed to convey the expression of tenderness which 
the pleasures of maternity are said to imprint 
upon the countenances of the very lowest of her 
sex. The pups, also, were black, which, when 
considered with the fact that the legitimate hus- 
band was no more than whity-brown, placed the 
lady's morality and taste upon an equally low 
level. 

It was quite a relief to leave this vulgar com- 
pany, and to go up stairs, as it were, into the 
drawing-room, where the graceful greyhounds, 
clothed though they were, were uttering small-talk 
against the unseasonable cold, and the retrievers 
were handing about their drinking-mugs to every- 
body (for practice), as though at a kettledrum. The 
timid setters, with beseeching eyes, were here too, 
and the spaniels wishing to make friends with any- 
body, and the glorious Newfoundlands, full of 
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^magnificent good-nature, and surrounded by ad- 
miring young people, whom they welcomed by 
"giving paw." The superiority of expression was 
certainly with this last species, with the St. 
Bernards, and with the blood-hounds ; next in in- 
telligence came the sporting-dogs ; then the ^^ar- 
mint" creatures, whose thoughts run on rats and 
badgers ; then the pet and fancy classes ; and lastly, 
the fighting-dogs, with their blood-shot eyes fixed 
longingly upon the spectator's under-lip. 

Upon the whole, the Islington Exhibition was a 
most interesting one, and the dog-fanciers have 
established their claim to some consideration. 
Whitechapel and Belgravia have for the first time 
shaken hands. It is no little credit to the managers of 
the undertaking, that a thousand dogs should have 
been collected together, and accommodated so con- 
veniently both for themselves and the public. This 
enormous raw material for hydrophobia has been 
dismissed without any occurrence of that malady ; 
btit if the evil had not been averted, it would cer- 
tainly not have been for any want of such deterrent 
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and remedial agents as bark and whine, a supply 
of which each animal was expected to bring with 
him — and did it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A MORAL LESSON FBOM THE OLD BAILET. 

AN February 22, 1864, there was offered to the 
^ population of London a gratuitous spectacle 
such as th^ had not witnessed for more than a 
quarter of a century ; a sensation scene surpassing 
all that has been done at all the theatres, and all 
that has been written by all the novelists. It was 
therefore absolutely necessary that this Home 
Correspondent should behold it with his own eyes. 
This is his excuse, if he needs one, for going to 
see five of his fellow-creatures hurried from life to 
death, and he mentions it now for good and all, 
having applied it so constantly, both before and 
since, to his own conscience, that he doubts whether 
it will bear further handling. 

VOL. IL T 
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And yet, if a public execution be a Moral Lesson, 
as I am assured it is, why should not I have derived 
my benefit from it as well as others, so excellent an 
opportunity being afforded I Or why should the 
most seasitive reader be otherwise than gratified by 
the recital of what was intended to do him, in 
common with his fellows, good I Its object was, as 
I understand, to deter from the crime of murder, 
and unless the sensitive reader has already com- 
mitted that offence (which happens occasionally to 
persons of his temperament), I trust I may not be 
writing for him in vain, 

A week before this unwonted exhibition took 
place, the rents of rooms in the vicinity of the Old 
Bailey, albeit by no means a fashionable locality, 
rose fabulously high ; and although I did hear of a 
gentleman of great intelligence hiring a convenient 
chamber at an ordinary rate for six months, with 
no other object than to occupy it upon the night of 
the 21st, I am inclined to think he met with some 
householder exceptionally simple. Ten days, at all 
events, before the elevating ceremony took place, 
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I can certify that he would have miserably failed 
in making any such bargain. Being unaccustomed 
to commercial transactions, and also excessively 
ashamed of the particular one I had in contem- 
plation, I called on a friend in the City, and took 
him out with me, upon the pretence of wishing to 
know the exact spot at which these unfortunate 
creatures were to suffer : since to have secured a 
back-room even at a reasonable rate, looking out 
the wrong way, would have been foolish, al- 
though, I confess, a time did subsequently arrive 
when I should have been glad had such a mistake 
been made. 

My City friend was very communicative, but 
grossly ignorant, so that it was difficult to make 
him understand why I stepped into a shop oppo- 
site Newgate, and put the same inquiry to the 
owner which he himself had so particularly an- 
swered. 

^^ Upon the roof of the jail, at the north-west 
angle by those spikes," had been the information 

T 2 
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given by my friend, as to the precise locality of 
tke exhibition. 

*^ Across the road there, in the street, and just 
outside the Debtor's Door," was the reply of the 
shopman, accompanied by much appropriate 
action, and even enthusiasm. 

"Oh, indeed," said I, feigning unconcern; 
"and I daresay that people let out rooms from 
which to see it, don't they !" 

"1 should just think they did," observed the 
citizen rather contemptuously. " Why, they 
often clears their yearly rent in a single night." 

" Do you happen to know of any good room, 
yourself ?" inquired I carelessly. 

" Good room !" answered the householder, snap- 
ping like a pike at a trimmer; " the most excel- 
lent apartments upstairs in all the Bailey." 

" Then let us see them," said I cheerfully, with 
a nod to my unconscious friend, as though I 
would say, "This is rather curious, so far as it 
goes." 

"He thinks you're in earnest," whispered my 
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companion craftily. ^ He thinks you are one of 
those morbid wretches who actually do come to 
see such scenes." 

The householder led the way up a wretched 
staircase, so dark that I did not know a dog had 
flown at me, until it cauj^ht hold of my trousers ; 
and of such an evil odour as I have not often 
smelled. 

" My good friend," cried I, " it appears to me 
that your house is small ; I don't think that it is 
worth while to trouble you. Five other gentle- 
men wish to occupy the apartment as well as my- 
self." 

^* There is accommodation for sixteen in my first- 
floor room here," exclaimed the proprietor ; " there 
have been twenty-two before now, and never were 
more comfortable." 

He threw open a door on the left hand, and a 
stream of light, accompanied with very bad air, 
revealed to us the apartment in question. A 
moderate-sized bedroom, anything but clean, with 
one window, unopened, as I should think, since 
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the last execution in the autumn ; and so incrusted 
with dirt, that it might have looked out upon 
Lake Windermere, for all that I could see to the 
contrary* 

^^You can have this to-day for ten guineas," 
continued the proprietor, with the air of a man 
bestowing a favour ; " to-morrow, it will be eleven ; 
and so on until the 21st, when I shall charge 
forty pounds for it. The next day, after nine 
otclock, it will be only seven-and-sixpence a week. 
There's a gentleman ux the Guards about it now ; 
he's pretty sure to take it, but I told him it 
couldn't be kept. I think he's in the Blues." 

'^If he takes it,*' thought I, looking round upon 
the wretched apartment, "he will be most cer- 
tainly in the blues ;" and then I thought of those 
gentlemen in the same regiment, mentioned by 
Thomas Ingoldsby — " Lieutenant Tregooze and 
' Sir Camaby Jenks of the Blues " — ^who, in com- 
pany with Lord Tomnoddy, " all came to see a 
man die in his shoes," at that very place where I 
now stood* What a wicked, heartless crew I had 
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often thought them to be ; they drank champagne 
(dear 1 dear !) ; they played at cards, perhaps (if 
one can conceive such a thing !) ; and then fell 
asleep before the fatal hour, and never beheld 
what they had come to see. 

" Sir Oarnaby Jenks of the Blues," murmured I, 
reflectively, flattening my nose against the window- 
pane, and making upon it thereby a little circle 
quite transparent. 

^^ Ay," observed the proprietor with animation, 
*^ that was the very name of the gentleman, now 
I recollect. He will be sure to take this room, if 
you object." 

" Very well," said I, with a mendacity scarcely 
inferior to his own, ** I'll think about it, and let 
you know." 

Then my commercial friend and I, in deadly 
terror of the dog, descended the stairs, and emerged 
with thankfulness into what was, by comparison, 
the fresh air of heaven. 

. **Here is a better house next door," observed 
i ; " I shall look at the rooms there. Come along.'* 
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^^ Stop !" cried my friend ; " I suspect you are 
in horrid earnest. Can you seriously contem- 
plate" 

" My dear friend/* interrupted I, repeating a 
formula which I had long ago arranged for such 
an occasion, "the exigencies of my profession 
compel me to do many things, and to frequent 
many places which, as a private individual, I should 
shun." 

" But you talked of taking five other persons — 
more wicked than yourself, since they have not 
this rag of an excuse." 

" My dear sir," said I, " it is a Moral Lesson ; I 
have heard you call it so yourself. I am instructed 
to pay as high as £2 15s, a head for it, refresh- 
ments not included. Shall I secure extra accom- 
modation, with a view to your joining our little 
party !" 

My commercial friend looked to left and right, 
to be sure that nobody had overheard this infamous 
proposal, and with a shake of the head, expressive 
of disgust and denial, fled eastward to the homes 
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of scrip and share, with his habitually low opinion 
of the literary profession sunk to zero. 

But he had done for me what I wanted. The 
ice of my self-respect was sufficiently broken to 
enable me to enter the second house, without a 
blush, and to make arrangements for our accommo- 
dation upon the night of the 21st, with all the 
coolness of a Paterfamilias sent on to Margate in 
advance to secure furnished apartments for his 
wife and the dear children. I think I should do 
my second proprietor no wrong if I set him down 
as an amateur pugilist. Fortune had raised him 
above the necessity of personal combat, but nature 
had eminently qualified him for that profession, 
and with its principal members he was hand and 
(boxing) glove. He was small, but wiry; cool; 
but determined ; and he " came up smiling " upon 
all occasions— even when we rang the bell for 
tea, a demand apparently unusual in those lati* 
tudes. 

The bargain being struck, I made a speech which 
I thought not only conciliatory but friendly, and 
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which really involved not a little shock to what 
remained of my sense of respectability* 

"In order," said I, "to convince you of the 
^noineness of my oflFer, I will leave you this card 
(only don't stick it on your mantel-piece), with my 
name and address upon it," 

" You will certainly do that, shr," returned he^ 
with an admirable coolness; "but it is indis- 
pensable that you should leave a deposit as well." 

I had, it seemed, rather overestimated the effect 
of my frank and genial manners (which are pro- 
verbial) upon this exceedingly practical man. 

It was agreed among our party, that, admirable 
as were the arrangements for our comfort in this 
hired chamber, it would be as well to keep out of 
it to the very last moment consistent with our 
being able to get through the expected crowd; 
some time after midnight was therefore appointed 
for the trysting hour; and one gentleman, justly 
famous for his hospitality, asked me to take supper 
with him at his club, the Cenotaph^ immediately 
before commencing our hideous vigil.. 
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^^That is rather late to get .supper for a non- 
member, is it not f inquired I» "Are you sure I 
shall get it r 

" My friend," replied, he with emotion, " did I 
ever deceive you— at least with respect to food! " 

I was touched by this appeal, and said no more ; 
but when we entered the state dining-chamber of 
that somewhat oppressive club at eleven P.M., and 
I perceived it to be empty save for one ghostly 
waiter, and sunk in depths of gloom, my spirit 
quailed within me, and I well knew what was 
coming—- and what was not, 

" Prepare this table," quoth my host in a ma- 
jestic voice, and pointing to the clothless maho« 
gany. - 

" That gentleman is not a member of the club, 
I think," hazarded the ghostly waiter. 

"It is all right," responded my entertainer 
loftily; "his eminent name has been put down 
hours ago." 

** But after nine o'clock, sir, it is contrary to the 
regulations ^" 
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I waited to hear no more, not wishing to behold 
the degradation of my friend, but rose and left the 
establishment. He presently came out to me, as I 
was partaking of the hospitality of the Cenotaph by 
sitting on its doorstep, and whispered hoarsely : 
^ There is Epitaux^ there is the Cafi de TEurope^ 
there are a hundred places where we can get a 
better supper: the suppers are not good here. 
AUomr 

Alas, it was past eleven, and not a lawful day : 
Epitaux was shut, and the Cafi. Everything was 
shut except the horrid oyster-shops. 

Has my sensitive reader ever tasted oysters with 
water or ginger-beer as accompaniments, instead of 
the usual liquids f After eleven P.M., no spritual 
drinks, as we were informed, and no malt liquors, 
were procurable. What privations do the lower 
classes undergo, undreamed of by such persons as 
keep cellars I 

After this hideous repast, we sallied forth in a 
very depressed condition, to receive our Moral 
Lesson, This was not the case, however, with 
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most persons whom we^ overtook, bound evidently 
upon the same instructive errand. In knots of 
twos and threes, with gibe and jest, the few pedes- 
trians in the streets that night had all their faces 
set towards the east and Newgate, as though on 
pleasure bent. Cabs, too, were stopping in Ludgate 
Hill, out of which their occupants had stepped, 
to take one look at the preparations for to-morrow's 
tragedy. The whole of the Old Bailey, and far 
away into Giltspur Street, and wheresoever a 
street-view of what was to happen could be 
obtained, were crossed and recrossed by massive 
barriers,* like a gigantic cattle-market. A mighty 
throng already occupied the space immediately in 
front of the Debtors' Door, and the hoarse roar 
of their voices mingled with the dull strokes of 
the hammers of the workmen, whose labours were 
yet unfinished. To force our way through this 
dense multitude, would evidently be a matter of 
difficulty, though we did not know, at that time, 
of its danger ; and we were glad of the guidance 
* It is said that the cost of erecting these exceeded £1000. 
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of a policeman, who led us by Seacoal Lane, and 
through certain most objectionable alleys, Into our 
hired house by unchoked ways. 

The rest of our party had already arrived, and 
were looking out through the open windows upon 
the scene below. The prison, standing black in 
the clear frosty night, with the five wretchedest 
creatures in the world hidden somewhere in its 
stony bosom; and the cleared space, where the 
deed was to be done, making still more dense the 
crowd that hung about it, and pushed, and clung, 
and battled even then to glanc« into its threatening 
void. Closer and closer with every minute grew 
the throng, and more and more extended its limits; 
and louder and louder swelled the roar of tongues, 
broken by bursts of savage quarrel, or ribald mirth, 
but never for an instant sinking into silence. All 
things shone bright and clear in the moonbeams, 
save the gathering mob, who overspread the space 
like one great pall, save here and there where 
fitful spurts of light leaped up and left it darker 
than before. This was simply caused by the light- 
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ing of their pipes, the only physical comfort of 
these hardy watchers through the frosty night; 
nor did daylight hring them food or drink of any 
sort, for the public-houses dared not open to such 
a. lawless mob. 

Now, one of the advantages held forth by our 
esteemed proprietor as a reason for our patronage 
was this, that not only could he treat ns with 
every consideration within doors (and most civil 
and obliging he was, I am bound to say), but that 
he would accompany such of our number as de- 
sired it to behold the humours of the crowd with- 
out. " I shall be happy," said he, " to go with you 
upon the prowlJ* 

This phrase delighted me above measure, as 
being the fittest that could possibly have been 
invented for such an occasion, and I anticipated 
much satisfaction from the promised tour. But 
being a student of human nature, and having, 
scanned the features of the company below with 
considerable attention, when the hour arrived for 
the expedition, and our guide, philosopher, and 
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friend came up to say he was ready, I expressed 
my opinion that it was better we should go forth 
only by pairs, and that I, for my part, would wait 
to make one of the last pair — or even longer. Two 

. of the party, however, dressed in the height of 
fashion, dauntless by nature, and their courage 
animated (although by no means unduly) by cold 
chickens, and champagne, voluteered at once, with 
enthusiasm. Their moleskin waistcoats, their light 
great-coats with velvet collars, their five-and- 
twenty shilling hats, their attenuated silk um- 
brellas, would have given them a very distinguished 
appearance anywhere, but especially in the Old 

. Bailey at one p.m. "I think, gentlemen, that you 
had better leave your Watches and money," ob- 
served the proprietor, delicately, " also your scarf- 
pins, and indeed anything you particularly value ; 
for nine-tenths of the people outside here — at the 

. very least — are thieves." 

With these slight precautions our friends 
departed, radiant, on the prowl. In ten minutes, 
or fifteen at most, they returned, dishevelled, 
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ragged, hatless. ^*I had six thieves' hands in my 
pockets all at once/' said one. They had been 
hustled, bonneted, held up and rifled, like a baby 
which has its little nose blown vi et armis. The 
Moral Lesson itself mif^ht possibly set matters 
right, but the fore-shadowing of its approach had 
certainly had marvellously little effect upon the 
pupils. No less than six individuals — ^gentlemen 
they were called, in contradistinction to their 
despoilers — fled into our house that very night, 
as into a haven, robbed, spitefully intreated, and 
even in terror for their lives. All hatless, too. 
The enmity of that mob towards a hat was some- 
thing terrible to witness ; if it had been the recog- 
nised symbol of Virtue, Morality, and Religion all 
in one, they could not have used it worse. " Vigily* 
who writes to the Tl,me8 to say that the crowd 
were '* deeply impressed," must have been one of 
the Bonneted, I think, and in that condition made 
his veracious observations. It is wonderful what 
a man will see (and not see) who has made up his 
mind beforehand, and is of a determined disposition. 
VOL. n. U 
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At three o'clock, or thereabouts, there was 
heard a rambling of some heavy carriage, and 
there broke forth a horrid yell, half cheer, half 
groan, from the people without. This was the 
arrival of the Scaffold, a solid block of wood (to 
all appearance), painted black, and drawn by 
three cart-horses. Then there ensued a horrid 
knocking, compared with which the knocking in 
Macbeth was but as the summons of a fashionable 
footman : they were putting up the Gallows. 

By this time the snow had begun to fall, flake 
by flake, but without diminishing the concourse ; 
on the contrary, it grew and grew, so that the 
dawn presently broke upon a pavement of human 
heads extending as far as the eye could see. 
Hats, as I have said, were not permitted, and the 
effect of that sumptuary law was certainly pic- 
turesque. Those who had been deprived of their 
headgear had substituted for it particoloured 
handkerchiefs, while caps of every hue made the 
shifting scene like a pattern in a kaleidoscope. 
Bakers' white caps, soldiers' red caps, provident 
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persons' night-caps, and chimney-sweepers' hlack 
caps, were now become very numerous, and the 
mass of mere thieves and ruffians only leavened 
the multitude, instead of forming its sole con- 
stituents. The chimney-sweepers were extremely 
popular, and encouraged to beat one another, so 
that the soot should fly freely upon their neigh- 
bours; and the military were respected, so far, 
that I never saw one of them pushed up from the 
surging crowd, and rolled lengthways over the 
heads of the company, to which the members of 
all other professions were continually subjected. 
Many gentlemen of volatile dispositions (and of 
physical strength enough to insure impunity) 
would themselves leap upon the shoulders of those 
about them, and run along upon all-fours on the 
surface of the crowd; and nobody seemed to 
resent it, except now and then a personal friend, 
who seemed to consider it as a liberty, although 
perfectly allowable in the case of strangers, even 
though they included the softer sex.* 

* I was informed by our polite proprietor, that upon tW 
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I am sorry to say there were many women, 
although in no greater proportion to the males 
than one to ten. They were mostly young girls, 
who took no part in the rough amusements of their 
neighbours, unless under compulsion, but kept 
their gaze fixed on the Debtor^s Door. One in 
particular, with roses in her bonnet, and cruel eyes, 
never looked anywhere else; she reminded me 
horribly of the girl in Bulwer's Last Days of 
Pompeii^ who was so greedy to see the man 
devoured by the wild beast. No touch of pity or 
even of awe could be read in any countenance. 
When a black cloth, some two feet high, was placed 
round the edge of the scaffold, there was a yell of 
impotent rage, because a portion of the sight — the 
lowering of the dead bodies in their coffins — would 
be thereby lost to them. They cheered the hang- 
man when he came out to adjust the ropes, as the 
herald of their coming treat ; they grew impatient 

last occasion of a Moral Lesson in the Old Bailey, a live rat 
was playfully let loose, and ran about the people's heads, 
unable to find any opening for its descent. 
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as the clock grew near the stroke of eight, and 
some called ^^ Time.'' I am afraid an idea crossed 
my mind, that if all the people there present 
(except those at the windows) could be put out of 
tlie way, like those whose last agonies they had 
come to see, it would be no great loss. It is not 
eight, but it is very near. A little dog, in danger 
of being trodden to death, is rescued by the police, 
amid approbation, and placed fn safety upon 
the pitching-block — ^where the porters rest their 
burdens — at the top of the street ; that is a good 
sign; perhaps it is better to pity dogs than 
murderers. St. Sepulchre's bell begins to toll, 
although the inarticulate roar of voices almost 
drowns its solemn boom, and there is a sharp 
and sudden cry of "Hats off," and the parti- 
coloured carpet shows like a white sheet instantly. 
Where the barriers are noty in Newgate Street, 
the concourse bends and swells like the waves 
of a summer sea: and where the barriers are, 
they are only distinguishable by their living 
burdens. There is a dreadful thronging of officials 
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at the prison door, and five men are brought forth 
one after another to be strangled. 

Let us turn our backs upon that scene^ my 
friends, if you please, and look rather upon 
the forty thousand eager faces receiving their 
Moral Lesson. They are not so impressed that 
they are silent — no, not for one instant; but 
their roar has a certain purring satisfaction in 
it, like that of* a cat over its prey. Then a 
hiss breaks forth, and here and there, the word 
<<Cur" is heard; that is, because one of the 
wretched victims has fainted, and must needs be 
seated in a chair ; and then there is a tempest of 
applause because the fifth man goes to his doom 
with as jaunty an air as his pinioned arms will 
permit. The priest is speaking the last few words 
that these wretches shall hear from mortal tongue ; 
they are kissing (through those terrible caps) the 
crucifix he holds in his hand; and in a few 
seconds they will have crossed the threshold of life, 
and entered upon the mysteries of eternity. Surely, 
if the Moral Lesson is to give any visible sign of 
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its working, it must be now. It gives no sign 
whatever. The babblement never ceases ; there is 
no hush, no reverence, no fear. Only after a 
certain dreadful grinding noise — which is the fall 
of the drop— a flood of uproar suddenly bursts 
forth, which must have been pent up before. This, 
the truth is, is the collective voice of the Curious, 
the Fast, the Vicious, spell-bound for a little by the 
awful spectacle ; while the ceaseless, though lesser 
din arose from the professional scoundrels, the 
Thieves in ease, the Murderers in possey who are 
impressed by nothing save by the touch of the 
fatal slip-knot under their own right ears. Sin- 
gularly enough, the crowd increased after the 
execution ; persons of delicate temperament, join- 
ing it, I suppose, who had not nerves enough for a 
Hanging, out who knew how to appreciate a 
Cutting Down. 

The present writer has never been in favour of 
the abolition of capital punishments; imprimis^ 
because 

" Notwithstanding Hmnan Nature^s purity, 
He thinks they greatly add to his security ;" 
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and in the second place, because his sympathies 
are (contrary, he knows, to what is usual) rather 
with the Murdered persons than with the people 
who kill them* Nothing that he beheld on the 
morning of the 22nd of February has shaken that 
opinion, which is entertained even more strongly 
by those of his companions who went out ^^ upon 
the prowl,'^ and beheld face to face the class for 
whom hemp-seed grows* But with respect to the 
publicity of the Moral Lesson, this Home Corres- 
pondent believes it to be bad everyway, and opines 
that it should be abolished forthwith. 



THE END. 
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makera Neither care nor cost have been gradged.''— Examiner. 

**The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard*s 'Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and she brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an exx)erienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every page. 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down die work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies — an 
exhaustive work of the first rank in its school" — Morning Post. 

^ No book has come before us for some time so stored with interesting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic slyle, 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest in her subject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
wh<f brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
the spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects much credit on the house from whidi 
it is iBBVied."— Dublin Universitp Magazine. 

"The biography of Josiah Wedgwood has fallen into good hands. Miss Meteyard 
has infused into her task a congenial spirit, a cultivated taste, and, in addition to 
fifteen years' study of her subject, she has been able to enrich her book with a mass 
<rf private letters and documents relating to Josiah Wedgwood which have been 
wholly inaccessible to other writers. These give the work a character of reliable 
information to which no rival can lay claim. The publishers have spared neither 
labour nor expense in the costly illustrations of the exquisite artistic gems which 
adorn the book."— T'Ae Shilling Magazine. 

" It needs no special advertisement to make ns aware, so soon as we open the 
book, that this is the life of the great Wedgwood, executed with an enthusiastic m- 
dustry and illustrated with a taste which will be sufScient to satisfy Mr. Gladstone 
himself. Messrs. Hurst and Blackett may be fairly congratulated on having turned 
out the best English book of the year on art" — MacmUlan's Magazine. 

" In this magnificent volume we welcome one of the very noblest contribntionB to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography. An abundance of rare and very precious materials is here admir- 
ably put together by the dexterous hand and exquisite taste of Miss Meteyard. A 
more conscientious discharge of the responsible duties devolving upon the biogra- 
pher of a really great man has not been witnessed, we believe, since the days of 
Boswell, the greatest of all biographers."— <Sfun. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. m. and IV. completing the 
Work. 308., bound. 

Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in these Yolmnes are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon III. ; Kings George IV., Wil- 
liam rv., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, Packler 
Mnskau; the Dnkes of Sussex, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleans, 
d'Amnale, Bronswick, Manchester, Beanfort, Cleveland, Richmond, Backing- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne,. Holland, Brougham, Alyanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducie, Glasgow, Malmes- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, &c Sirs Robert Peel, T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dashwood, George Warrender, Lumley SkefOngton, Bulwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Rev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Bmmmell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hun^ 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, Sbc 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, && 

Opinions of the Pbess on Vols. 3 and 4. 

" It is pleasant to be told about men of note, or the various phases of high social 
life, in the light and sparkling manner peculiar to these memoirs. The most fasti- 
dious critic will scarcely deny that Mr. Berkeley possesses the gift of writing in an 
amusing strain on social, sporting, or other geneAl subjects ; and that he had the 
command of abundance of materials for hiia pen will be proved by his whole 
work." — Morning Post. 

" The chief source of gratification to be derived from these, as from the preced- 
ing volumes, will be discovered in the references to distingushed persons which 
crowd every page, showing an acquaintance with a host of royal personages, 
noblemen, politicians, artists, actors, poets, and wits, which has fallen to the lot of 
but few members even of aristocratic society." — Messenger. 

" Mr. Berkely's new volumes are very pleasant reading indeed. He has stores of 
anecdotes to tell, and many of these he tells very delightfully. The work is a 
most amusiag repertory of anecdotal recoUections, illustrative of tiie highest 
classes of society in England."— ^Stm. 

'* These concluding volumes of Mr. Grantley Berkeley's reminiscences are just am 
amusing as their predecessors. They are full of interest"— Press. 

Opinions on Vols. 1 and 2. 

"A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature We ba^e 
here a picture in the recollections of a living man of a state of society which is now 
superseded, and of which very few relics still remain to be illustrated. In the 
present case there is allowance to be made for the resentment, rightly or wrongly 
entertained, for what the author considered to be a family plot and persecution. On 
the other hand, his keen appreciation of natural objects, his thorough intimacy 
with his dogs and his horses, is not only an evidence of his powers of observation, 
but a creditable testimony to his possession of some of the higher humanitieB. 
Like William the Conqueror, it is clear that he ' loved the tall deer as if he were 
their father,' and we cannot but be tolerant of a true sportsman who might have 
played a better part if he had had better opportunities."- 7!A« Times. 

** A clever, ft^espoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 a-year, who 
has lived from boyhood the life of a club-man, sportsman, and man of fashion, ham 
thrown his best stories about himself and his friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy.' Of course it is eminently readable. Mr. Grantiey Berkeley writes easily and 
welL The book is full of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they 
were related at a dub-window, and all with point of greater or less piquancy."— 



' *' There is a large fund of amusement in these volumes^ The details of the au- 
thor's life are replete with much that is interesting. A book so brimlul of anecdote 
cannot but be snccessfuL"— J.(AemBttfa 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.C.B., &c. 
From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Viscountess 
COMBKRMRRB and Oapt. W. W. Knollts. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. 30s. 

''The gaUant Stapleton Cotton, Viscoont Gombermere, was one of those men 
ylybe lopg to two epocha He was a soldier, actively engaged, nearly ten years 
hettjTB the last century came to its troabled dose ; and he was among as bat as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, gloriously laden with years, laarels, and pleasant re- 
miniscencea To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
cheerfnl part in the daties and pleasnres of life, leaving to an only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer of the name won for it all his greatnesa This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Gombermere, and she has been efficiently assisted In the 
military details by Gaptain Enollys. Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketdies of persons of importance or 
Interest who came into connection with Lord Gombermere."— ilM«nieu7n. 

" A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
soldiers, and worthiest of her sona It is a most interesting work."— i/bmtng Post. 

**This biography, abounding in letters and other unpublished materials, is all 
fresh and trustworthy information, as to the life of a man whose career deserved a 
record."— ^xommer. 

"All through the lengthened career of this grand old soldier we are enabled te 
follow him step by step, incident by incident, through the pages of these thoroughly 
readable and most entertaining volumea"— «9f/ii. ' 

** The f eeUng of respect and regard which the public in general entertained for 
Lord Gombermere, and the love of those who were permitted the honour of closer 
acquatatance or friendship, will cause these volumes to be received with profound 
pleasure. They present to us a most complete history of the gallant soldier's pro- 
fessional career, and give an intimate, acquaintance with his private lifa If it were 
possible, t^ey raise the estimation of him as a successful, brave, and able soldier, 
and add proofs of an affectionate and genial nature to the many which are 
familiar to us all, and have long«ince marked him out for a high place in the 
esteem of men who honour the noble, the wise, and the good." — Ckntrt JourmO. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Qame, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By Major W. Ross Kino, 
F.R.Q.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with beauti- 
ful Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20s. Elegantly bound. 
** Truthful, simple, and extremely observant, Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon tiie habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals with 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidenUy correct" — 
Athenmtm. 

"■ In * The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, true, and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the autiior 
was able in a three years' residence to collect We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contsnts so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish 9ay be made almost instantiy. It is 
an important contribution to Natural History, and a work the intendhig traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives bim the information he most needs, and 
finds least generally accessible. The b(K>k will take its position in the foremost 
rank of works of its dasa The descriptions tiiroughoat are written by one who is 
a master of his sabject, and who writes English sndi as few are able to equi^ Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in close observation of nature, 
and hi those graces of style and scholarship which make the information con- 
tained in his volimie as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserva In fact, 
since the works of Eliot Waiburton and Einglake, no book of travels with which 
we are acquamted has been written in a style more clear, forcible, picturesque.** — 
Sunday Times. 

" To all British sportsmen who may meditate a visit to Csnada, or who are 
eviooa about its game and fish, this work will prove most valuable."— 27k« FitkL 
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LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

" The ' Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart * is an mmBnaUy good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better stUl, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical valua"— >Sa<«ntoy»/2er»ea;. 

"One of the most interesting biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, diligence, and 
judgment"— P(M^ 

*' Miss Cooper has laid before us a work of equal value and interest, respecting 
one of the most romantic and interesting passages in English history, in which the 
actors are living men and women, not merely historical flgurea" — Olobe. 

" Miss Cooper's volumes appear rich in documents, and a glance through them 
leads us to believe that they tell their tale in a straightforwara way, and trust for 
interest to a dear setting forth of toAitB."— Examiner. 

"The historical interest of this work is indisputable, and the many letters and 
documents of the period for the first time published in it, will give it a permanent 
YBiod."— Dispatch. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

By a Prison Matron. Author of * Female Life in Prison.' 2 v. 21s. 

"These volumes are niteresting and suggestlva"— ilttenarwTn. 

" A woman lodged among imprisoned women, with a kindly sympathy, a quick 
eye, and a mind apt to record clearly its well-directed observations, has something 
to tell that thousands will be glad to learn. Her quick-witted transcripts of living 
character are studies that nothing can make obsolete or deprive of interest for 
living men.** — Examiner. 

"This is a work of the most striking interest It ought to be widely read and 
deeply considered, not only by all in authority, or possessed of influence, but by 
the public in general, to whom the subject is of interest and importanccw"— Post 

" These volumes possess the liveliest interest The author is both instructive 
and amusing when depicting the sayings, doings, and characteristics of the prisonera 
who have been under her care."— Star. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN: A Book of Recol- 
lections. By Charleb Strbtton, Esq. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

" This is an amusing book ; as interesting as genuine books of sporting adven- 
tures seldom fail to he. The Highlands, Wales, the English counties, Australia, 
have all been visited by the writer, and we have his adventures in each." — Globe. 

"Mr. Stretton has succeeded in producing a work descriptive of home scenery, 
characters, and sports which is full of excitement and will interest the reader as 
much as most descriptions of foreign adventurea A charm this book undoubtedly 
has, and few who begin it, and care at all for field sports, will lay it aside till it is 
finished."— tSftmday Tmes. 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Caprera. By Sir Gharlbs R. MoGriqor, Bart. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations. 158. 

"Now that Garibaldi is once more about to appear on the scene of action, this 
book may be regarded as very seasonable. The writer is honest in his admliatioD, 
and adds to our knowledge of Garibaldi's life and character."— (72o&e: 

"Sir Charles McGrigor's book is full of anecdote and entertaining sketches 
relative to his visit to Garibaldi It will command a very extensive circle ot 
readera" — Obs&rver. 

" This book gives us some faithful and agreeable records of Garibaldi himpaif 
and his daily life at Caprera."— J?;ram«ner. 
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ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. C. 
]lf OENS. Second Edition. Revised with Additions. 2 vols., with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 21s. 

"Mr. Mocms had a bad time of it among the Italian Brigands. Bnt his misfor- 
tnnes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment, and 
we can say for those who listen to his story that we have followed him in his 
adventm-es with pleasure. He tells his tale in a clear and simple style, and with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural" — The Times. 

" Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitude in 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen what no other Englishman has seen, and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bright and charming book 
as the result."— 4?I the Fear Bound. 

"Mr. Moens tells, in this book, of his life among the brigands as their prisoner 
imtil the payment of the heavy ransom asked for himself and his friend Mr. 
Aynsley. Here, then, is a man with a good story to teU. It does not follow as a 
oonomon law of nature that he happens to know how to tell it ; but, for the comfort 
of all who would like to make an honest lipry about robbers, full of adventure, 
recent and quite true, part of their Christmas reading, be it known that Mr. Moens 
does know how to tell his tale. He tells it faithfully and simply. It is very inte- 
resting."— £^a7nin«r. 

" In these volumes, the literary merits of which are numerous, we have the true 
3tory of the capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands of South Italy. We have no 
doubt that the book will be extensively read ; we are quite sure that it will do an 
immense amount of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these robbers. 
It will bring to bear upon the whole system the public opinion of Europe^"— />at7y 
News. 

FROM CADET TO COLONEL: The Record of 

a Life of Active Service. By Major-General Sir Thomas Beaton, 
K.C.B. 2 vols, with Ulnstrations, 21s. 

**It is difficult to imagine an3rthing more interesting both to soldiers and 
civilians than Sir Thomas Seaton's record of his active career. Apart from its 
amusing contents the work must be viewed as a valuable addition to our litera- 
ture."— ^l^Aenamm. 

"Here are two volxmieB of pleasant, racy, personal memoirs by a veteran 
soldier, who, with the refreshing frankness of his class, gives us all his experiences 
from the day he took shipping on the Downs as a Cadet under the Old Company, 
down almost to the present time, when, full of years and honours, he enjoys hk 
retraite as a Major-General in the Queen's service, and his well-won decoration as 
a Knight Commander of the Bath. The writer buckled on his sword in 1822, and 
made it do good service through the disastrous Cabul campaign and at the last 
siege of Delhi Sir Thomas Seaton has, in truth, produced a delightful book." 
—UnUed Service Oaeette, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 
TURE. By William Stamer. 2 vols, with Portrait. 21s. 

** Mr. Stamer has been by turns a saUor, a soldier, a dasher in Paris, a recruit in 
a foreign legion, a sportsman in America. His book is a story of a wild life, not 
without a certain vivacity and amusement"— ^^Aenfftim. 

"There is much interesting and exciting matter in this lively and amusing 
bookJ"— Reader. 

" The two volumes in which Mr. Stamer has recorded his adventures are of deem 
and varied interest, and a career so remarkable as his has seldom been described: 
The volumes are excessively entertaining, and in all the varied scenes through 
which the author conducts us he is always an intelligent guide and a pleasant 
'friend. We cheerfully recommend his suiveutures to all who read for angjpsement 
There is, too, much information of positive and practical value to be derived from 
his work."— iSfufu^ Timet, 
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ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OF 

BORNEO. ByFBBDKRiCK Boyle, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 vol 8vo, with 
lUustrations. 15s. bound. 
"Mr. Boyle's AdventureB are very pleasant reading-Hsmart, lively, and indicative 
of no slight amoimt of bonhomie in the writer." — Athenseum. 

" This is an entertaining book. Mr. Boyle saw a good deal of the country, made 
intimate friendship with a large nmnber of savage chiefs, lived for some time in a 
native village, and has given ns, in an entertaining and hunorons style, a very 
lively and pleasant accomit of his trip."— Saturday Review. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eustacb Cecil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

"Lord Eustace Cecil has selected from various journeys the points which most 
interested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out with success. We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense."— /Saturday Review. 

"* These sparkling papers are remaskably full of sensible thought and solid in- 
lormation. They very cleverly and very pleasantly sum up their author's judg^ 
ment on many matters of interest" — Examiner. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 

LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estrangb, B.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 158. 

"A very interesting work. We can scarcely imagine a more pleasant and ro- 
mantic yachting voyage than that of the author of this volume round the rough 
and rugged west coast of England, which forms the coasts of Cornwall and Devon- 
Bhire. The bold character of these coasts, the Lizard, Mount St Michael, the fine 
old town of Bideford, Gurnard's Head, the rocky Scilly Isles, the small rock on 
which the Eddystone braves the fury of the storm, and guides the mariner up 
Channel, are among the attractions which such a voyage afforded ; while the many 
small towns and villages, and their inhabitants, must have yielded a considerable 
amount of pleasure to tiiose who for the first time visit these interesting counties. 
We might, if space permitted, give many interesting extracts from the work, which 
would convey to the reader the same good opinion of the work which we have our- 
selves formed from its perusal"— 06«en>er. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maffei. 

2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

"Two volumes of interesting research."— 7¥»i««. 

"Count MafiFei's work is obviously of an authentic character. The preface is 
dated from the Italian Embassy, and the volumes show many evidences of their 
author having had the advantage of si)ecial information not hitherto made publia 
The volumes must be read by all who would understand the present position of 
South Italy. They are written in a lively style, and combine the value of histoiy 
with the entertainment of a romance." — London Review. 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

TEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OP 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OP HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. By Major-General John Campbbll, C.B. 1 voL Svo, 
with Illustrations. 

" Major-General Campbell's book is one of thrilling interest, and must he pro- 
nounced the most remarkable'narrative of the present season."— ^tAcfueum 

JAVA; OR, HOW TO MANAGE A COLONY. 

Showing a Practical Solution of the Questions affecting British 
India. By J. W. B. Monby, Esq. 2 volfi. 21s. 
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TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
grade to Montenegro. By Captain Spengeb, author of * Travels in 
Oircassia,' &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
** This work wonld at any time be read with pleasure, but at this moment it is 
invested with pecoliar interest It presents a clear and comprehensive view of 
Germany on the eve of war, and throws much light on many questions which have 
recently occupied, and are still destined to occupy, a considerable share of attention- 
It is more than a narrative of travel, although it possesses all the attractions of a 
well written work of that nature. There is sufficient of adventure for those who 
love that which is exciting ; sketches of wild and beautiful scenes ; glimpses of life, 
not only in cities, but in secluded villages, and notes and observations on the social, 
moral, and political condition of the countries passed through. The unity of Ger- 
many is regarded as a gain to the whole civilized world ; the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany a gain to herself and to the magnificent countries she rules over In 
eastern Europe. With these countries the reader extends his acquaintanca A 
characteristic sketch of the present state of Hungary is given in connection with 
the story of a voyage down the Lower Danube. The narrative of a ride across the 
mountains of European Turkey is filled up with a description of the manners and 
customs of a people still living in a state of primitive simplicity. The author's 
style is lucid and anecdotal, and the range of his book gives scope for much pleas- 
ing variety as weU as for much useful information." — Post. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 21s. 

" Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. ' My aim,' he says, ' has been to depict events 
generally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
has been quite successful in carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of history— what, indeed, the author himself calls it, 
' Historic Pictures.' "—Times. 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
OP Manchester. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 
** These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter is 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach." — Times. 

HAUNTED LONDON. By Walter Thornbury. 

1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by F. W. Faibholt, F.S.A. 
" Mr. Thombury points out to us the legendary houses, the great men's birth- 
places and tombs, the haunts of poets, the scenes of martyrdom, the battle-fields of 
old factiona The book overfiows with anecdotical gossip. Mr. Pairholt's drawings 
add alike to its value and interest"— ^ote« and Queries. 

A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSE- 

POLIS; including wanderings IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 

ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 

By J. UssHBB, Esq., F.R.G.S. Royal 8vo, with numerous beautiful 

Coloured Illustrations. 42s. Elegantly bound. 
"This is a very interestbig narrativa Mr. Ussher is one of the pleasantest com*- 
panions we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels in 
which so much was seen so rapidly and so easily, and in which the scenery, the 
antiquities, and the people impressed the author's mind with such gentlemanly 
satisfaction. Mr. Ussher merited his success and this splendid monument of his 
travels and pleasant explorations." — Times. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cardinal 

Wiseman. 1 toL 8yo, 5s. 
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A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. C.Jbap- 

FRESON, Barrister-at-Law, author of * A Book abont Doctors,' &c. 
2 vok. demy 8vo. SOs. (In Nov,) 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF LONDON LIFE. 

By the author of * Mirk Abbey, * Lost Sir Masaingberd/ 2 vols. 2l8. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS. By M. 

Bbteak Edwaxdb. 8vo, vith ninstrations. ISs. (/» Nov.) 

MT PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By EuzA C. Bush. 8to, with Illustrations. 16s. (/» Nov.) 

REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. By Ben- 

JAMDT LuMLET, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 
8vo, with Portrait of the Author by Count D'Orsay. IBs. 

"Mr. Lumley's book, with all its eparkllng episodes, is really a well-digested his- 
tory of an institution of social importance in its time, interspersed with sonnd 
opinions and shrewd and mature reflectiona"— 2Vm^*. 

" As a repertory of anecdote, we have not for a long while met with anjrthing at 
all oomparable to these nnnsoally brilliant and most diversified Bemini8oence& They 
reveal the Twenty Tears' Director of Her Majesty's Theatre to us in the thick and 
throng of all his radiant associations. They take us luringly— as it were, led by the 
button-hole— behind the scenes, in every sense of that decoying and profoundly 
attractive phrase They introduce us to all the stars— -now singly, now in very con- 
stellations. They bring us rapidly, delightfully, and exhilaratingly to a knowledge 
so intimate of what has really been doing there in the Bealm of Song, not only be- 
hind the scenes and in the green-room, but in the reception-apartment of the Director 
himself, that we are au courant with all the whims and oddities of the strange world 
in which he fills so high and responsible a position. Beading Mr. Lumley, we now 
know more than we have ever miown before of such Queens of the Lyric stage as 
Pasta, Catalini, Malibran, Grisi, Sontag, and Piccolomini— of such light-footed fairies 
of the ballet as Taglioni, Fanny Ellsler, and Cerito— of such primi tenori as Babhii, 
Mario, (Hrdoni, and GKuglini— of such baritones as Bonconi and Tamburinir-or of 
such bassi prof ondi as the wondrous Staudigl and the mighty Lablache. Nay, Mr. 
Lumley takes us out of the glare of jthe footlights, away from the dang of tbe 
orchestra, into the dream-haunted presence of the great composers of the age, bring- 
ing us face to face, as it were, among others, with Bossini, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Verdi, Balf e, and Donizetti. He lets us into the mysteries of his correspondence-^ 
now with Count Cavour, now with Prince Mettemich — for, in his doings, in his 
movements, in his negotiations. Sovereigns, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, and 
€K>veniments are, turn by turn, not merely courteously, but directly and profoundly 
interested t Altogether, Mr. Lumley's book is an enthralling ona It is written with 
sparkling vivacity, and is delightfully interesting throughout "-—tStm. 

TEAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mutee, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. Mutbb, 18th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 2l8. 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTOHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer^s Ride beyond the Great Wall of 

China. By Geobgb Flemino, Military Train. 1 toI. royal 8vo, 

with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

" Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden region to 

tell of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life-like descriptions are 

Interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealing no common artistic power." — Spectator, 



18, GbEAT IfABLBOROUGH StBEBT. 

MESSRS. HUEST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Elms. Author of * The Women of England,' &c. I vol. 

crown 8vo, with fine Portrait. 10s. 6d. 
" With pleasure her nnmeroas admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
authoress of ' The Women of England.' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mr& Ellis. Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and . 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appreciate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, 'A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.' 'The Truthfulness of Art,* 
• The Love of Beauty,' ' The Love of Ornament,' ' Early dawn of Art,' and various 
chapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of ' Learning to 
Draw,' 'Imitation,' ♦ Light and Shadow,' 'Form,' 'Colour,' 'Lady's Work,' &c. The 
work will interest many fair readers. It deserves a welcome and very cordial com- 
mendation."— ^wn. 

" The author of ' The Women of England * has written a book which deserves to 
be highly conmiended It is intended for the young of her own sex, and it will be 
Strange if they do not find it attractive as well as useful and instructive. It is the 
work of a keen-sighted, thoughtful, sensible, and experienced writer. It is calcu- 
lated to train the young eye, the young hand, and the young mind to appreciation 
and adoption of whatever there is of beauty in the storehouses of nature and the 
galleries of art; and above all,it is likely to promote general cultivation and general 
vaetvihies^,"^Illmtrated News. 

LIFE IN JAVA; with SKETCHES op the 

JAVANESE. By William BAiffiXNOTON D' Almeida. 2 yols. post 
8vo, with Illustrations. 
" 'Life in Java ' is both amusing and instructive. The author saw a good deal of 
the country and people not generally kaown."-^Athienseum. 

ADVENTURES AND EESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.aS., &c, 1 vol 
demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 

" Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution 
to ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader."— Athenseum. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON HI. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
*' A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Qae^ more satisfactory tiian any wo 
have yet met with."— Z>ai7y NeufS. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OF TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
0. J. Andbrsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol. Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE EEGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THE RnSBIAN A0QUI8ITION& ON THE CONFINES OF InDIA. 

AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
"Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by permission, to 
Heb Majesty. Royal 8vo, with Map and 8S Blustrations. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers. By Walter Thobnbdbt. 2 vols. 
8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr 
DoLLiNGER. Translated by W. B. Mao Cask. 8vo. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the author of * No Church/ 

* Owen/ * Mattie,' &c. 3 vols. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By George Mac Donald, M.A., author of * Alec Forbes,* * David 
Elginbrod,* &c. 3 vols. 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, author 

of * Agnes/ &c. 3 vols. (In Nov.) 

KINGSFORD. By the author of ^ Son and Heir/ 2 t. 
RACHEL'S SECRET. By the author of 'The 

Master of Marton.* 3 vols. 

" ' Bachera Secret,' is a deeply interesting and affecting story, artistically and 
powerfully wrought Whoever takes up the first of these delightful volumes is sure 
to read them alL "—i*o»t 

"A novel of very considerable merit Its ptory is interesting and touching; its 
style is graceful and correct"— iS^or. 

LORDS AND LADIES. By the author of «Mai- 

garet and her Bridesmaids," &c. 3 vols. 

" •Lords and Ladies* is one of the most charming books with which the literature 
of fiction has been enriched this season. The truth and value of the moral of the 
story will recommend it as highly as the vivacity and humour of its style and the 
ingenuity of its construction."— Po»<. 

" A most amusing novoL The plot is thoroughly original, and is worked oaf 
with much humour and skill The characters are capitaUy drawn. "^^''^ 



THE WILD FLOWER OF RAVENSWORTH. 

By the author of " John and I," " Doctor Jacob," &c. 3 vols. 

** A beautiful tale, written with deep feeling. It charms by its elegance, and 
moves by its pathos."— 77{t»<ra^ed Neua. 

THE WIFE'S ERROR. By Lady Blake. 3 vols. 

" Lady Blake is a polished and elegant writer. ' The Wife's Error' is an Inte- 
resting Btory"— Post. " A capital novel By far the best book that Lady Blake 
has written."— i/oAit Bull 

NORA'S TRIAL. 3 vols. 

" There is much to interest and entertain in the history of •Nora's Trial* "— nStm. 

KING'S BAYNARD. By the Hon. Mrs. George 

GlFFOBD. 3 vols. 
*'A very admirable and stirring story."-VoAn BuU. 

THE MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. By S. Russbll 

Whitnbt. 3 vols. 

" This story is interesting and well sustained. The character of Margaret Wen- 
dell is an exquisite creation." — Post. 

FELICIA'S DOWRY. By Mrs. Fitzmaueioe 

Okeden. 3 vols. 
" 'Felicia's Dowry ' is the work of a highly-cultivated mind ; the characters are 
well drawn, the language good, the interest fully sustained, and the moral of the story 
eKoellent"— ifiesten^er. 
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tHE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



A NOBLE LIFE By the author of * John Halifax, 

Gentleman/ &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" This is another of those pleasant tales in which the author of ' John Halifax * 
speaks, out of a generous heu*t, the purest truths of life." — Examiner. 

'* ' A Noble Life ' is remarkable for the high types of character it presents, and 
the skiU with which they are made to work out a story of powerful and pathetic 
interest"— Z)at2y News. 

" A beautifully written and touching taJa It is a noble book— that will take deep 
root in the memory."— Port. 

"Pew men and no women will read * A Noble Life' without feeling themselves 
Hie better for the eRorV'— Spectator. 

CHEAP EDITION of CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

By the author of *John Halifax,' &c. Dluatratod by Sandys. 
Price 68. bound. Forming the New Volume of * Hurst and 
Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modem 
Works.' 

*' A more charmhig story, to our taste, has rarely been written. Within the 
compass of a single volume the writer has hit off a circle of varied characters all 
true to nature— some true to the highest nature— and she has entangled them in a 
Btory which keeps us in suspense till its knot is happily and gracefully resolved; 
while, at the same time, a imthetic interest is sustained by an art of which it would 
be difficult to analyse the secret It is a choice gift to be able thus to render 
human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a searching sagacity, and 
to illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's own. Even if tried 
by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would 
pronounce 'Christian's Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— 2Ym««. 

" This is a story good to have from the circulating library, but better to have 
from one's bookseUer, for it deserves a place in that little collection of clever and 
wholesome stories that forms one of the comforts of a well-appointed homa"— 
Exammer. 

AGNES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 

•* ' Agnes' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— il</i«n«ttm. 

**Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most admirable of our lady novelista In her works 
there are always to be found high principle, good taste, sense, and refinement The 
grace of her style, its tranquillity, its unstudied but by no means negligent elegance, 
have a peculiar charm. ' Agnes' is a story wrought out with the skill and unex- 
aggerated pathos with which Mrs. Oliphant's readers are familiar. Its pathetic 
and refined beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— P<Mt 

BLOUNT TEMPEST. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew. 

Third Edition, Revised. 3 vols. 

" This book is well written. The story is interesting and full of incident The 
accounts of the various old families and family places are extremely well doneu 
The picture of life at Hampton Court is very good, and there is an arouBing aooount 
of a commemoration day at Oxford."— ^KAefueum. 

SIK OWEN FAIKFAX. By The Lady Emilt Pon- 

SONBT, author of the * Discipline of Life.' &c. 3 vols. 

"Lady Emily Ponsonby writes like a lady, and like a lady who knows how td 
yrd\A.''—Athenseum. "A very excellent and pleasant story."— -Swi. "A very Inter- 
esting and readable novel" — Star. 

MIRK ABBEY. By the author of « Lost Sib Mas- 

binobebd/ * The OlyfiFards of Clyffe," &c.. 3 vols. 

"A spirited and amusing story."— PoJI Mall GaxeUe. "An admirable and most 
fascinating story."— ^/oAn BvU. " An ably written tale. The style is clear and 
nervous."— iZeocfer. " The best of the author's novels. ••^-itSftor. 
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PttbUshed annually, in One Vol., royal 8w, tn'^A the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely hound, with gilt edges, price 31s. Gdl 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-FI FTH EDITION FOB 1 866 IS NOW READY. 

Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, eyerj correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
Tarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facib'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Feeraga 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Qaeen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peera 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Coloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second TifleB of 
Peers, nsuaUy borne by their Eldest 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and t 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modOTn works on the sahieot."— Spectator, 
"A work which corrects aU errors of former works. It is a most useful publication."— Wwiea 

**A work of great valu& It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post. 

"The best existing, and, we belieye, the best possible peeraga It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— J7eraM: 
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irow nr cofbsb o» PT7BLici.Tioir, 

HURST AM) BLACKETT'S STANDARD UBRART 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POFULAB MODEEN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HTJN¥, LEECH, BIBKET POSTER^ 

JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, Ac. 

Each in a sizigle volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 69. 



VOL. I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AND HUMABT NATXJBE* 

"The first volume of Messrs Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a vety good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful imdertaking. 
• Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain in 
Its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser, but attractive merits, of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound.''— Po^. 



VOL. IL-^OHN HALIEAX, GEimEllAir. 

•* This is a very 'good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
firom boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChnstian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highlywrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high«pirit, and written 
with great ability'. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass freely flrom 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households.**— JS?j;a»»in«r. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifiix, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a fiill-length portrait of a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also tbe history of a home, and a thoroughly Ena^ish 
one. The work abounds m incident, and is fiul of graphic power and true pMhoft. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.**— ^cot«ma». 



YOL. IIL— THE CBESCENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"Independent of its value as an original nairrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the coloiuing power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting channs is 
its reverent and serious spirit."— Quarterly Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically useful was never penned than ' The 
Creseent and the Cross *— a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiflil in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophet^ and which no other writer has ever de* 



picted with a pencil at once so reverent and so picturesque.*'— jS^wn. 



VOL. IV.— HATHAUE. BY JULIA KAVAHAGH. 

Nathalie* is Hiss SAvanagh*s best imaginative effort. I\ 
^tractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tendemei 
her which are as individual as they are eiegKat."—Athenaum, 



'"Nathalie* is Hiss SAvanagh*s best imaginative effort. Its manner is gracious 
and attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by 



VOL. v.— A WOMAN'S THOTOHTS ABOUT WOMEH . 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical. Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the aathor for means of doing so.'*— iSromiJMr. 

[coiTTiznrsD oir thb vollowivg fag^b.] 



HURST AOT) BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUED). 



VOL. VL— ADAM ORAEME. BT MBS OUFHANT. 

"' Adttm Gnome' is a story awakenitig genuine emotions of interest and deliofat }/f 
its admirable pictures of Scottish life and soenery. The eloquent author sets before us 
the essential attributes of Ghristiaa virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, 
and their beautiful manif estationf in life, with a dehcaoj, a power, and a truth whi<di 
can hardly be surpassed/*— i*os& 

VOL. 711.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AHB MODERN INSTAHCES. 

** We have not the slightest intention to criticise this book. Its reputation is madflb 
and will stand as long as that of Scott's or fiulwer's Novels. The remarkable ori- 
ginality of its purpose, and the happy description it affords of American life and man- 
ners, still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must just mention that the new edition forms a luurt of Messrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very 
liest specimens of light literature that ever have been written."— Jkf«ssofi^tfr. 



, VOL. VIII.— CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

** A picturesque book on Some and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Bo- 
man Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously op- 
posed toeveiyideaof human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— ^^A«imb«0i. 

VOL. IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" We are always glad to welcome Miss Mulock. She writes from her own oonvie- 
tions, and she has the power not only to conceive clearly what it is that she wishes to 
sa^, but to express it in langua«;e effective and vigorous. In ' A Life for a Life ' she is for- 
tunate in a good subject, aud has produced a work of strong effect.'*— Athenaum, 



VOL. X.— THE OLD COURT STJBTTRB. BY LEIGH HUNT. 

" A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reti/ddng."— Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell pro- 
duoed his reminiscences of Johnson."— O6«0rt;0r. 



VOL. XI.— KABGABET AlTD HEB BBIDESHAIDS. 

" We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work tar 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and origin- 
ality about it quite chamdng^—MfietuBum. 



VOL. Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. BY SAM SLICK 

"The publications included in this Libraiy have all been of good quality; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book oefore us is a specmien. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satis^ the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— .fi!ram«n«r. 



VOL. xin.— DABnar. by eliot wabbubtoit. 

"This last production of the author of *^e Crescent and the Cross ' hai tb« i 
elements of a veiy wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— Gtod«. 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINTIBD). 

VOL. XIV.— FAMILY EOMAHCE; OE, DOMESTIC 
AHNALS OF THE ARISTOCRAGT. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster Kino op Arms. 
** It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
fbnnd on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romanoes 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an h.o\xr.*'—St(indard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIED OF NORLAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MRS MARGARET MAITLAND.^ 
** The Laird of Norlaw fully sustains the author's high reputation/'— jS^tcndoy Timet, 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN DT ITALY. 

*' We can praise Mrs Gretton's book as interesting, unezaggerated, and fUU of oppor- 
tune instruction."— 2%0 Times. 

VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 
BY THE ATJTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
•• * Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made' John Halifu' 
one of the most popular works of the day." — Post. 



VOL. XVni.— FEEEE'S LITE OF JEANITE D' ALBERT. 

•* Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeann 
I>*Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Po^^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HTTNDRED FIKES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

•• We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this lates^ production of 
the popular authoress of * Mu^^aret and her Bridesmaids.' If asked to classify it, we 
should give it a place between ' John Halifax * and ' The Caxtons.* "SercUd. 

VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Serjeant at Law. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
•legant edition includes the true story of the GoUeen Btk\m.'*—Illusirated News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADMiE. BY JULIA ZAVAHAGH. 

** * Ad^le ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
toll of delicate character pmitmg."—At}ien€Bum. 

VOL. XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
•• These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— /Sa^vniay Seview, 

VOL. XXIII.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONET. 

"We commend 'Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel. The 
cftiaracters are true to human nature, the story is interesting, and there ia throughout 
a healthy tone of monlity. **—At?ienaum. 

VOL, XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, ESQ. 
"A delightful book."— J[«A«««tMi». "Abooktobereadandre-read; fit for the study 
m well as the drawing-room table and the drculating library.*'— Xonce^. 



HURST AOT) BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(CONTINUBn). 



VOL. XXV.— NO CHUaCH. 

''Wo advise all who have the opportunity to read this book. It is well worth the 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTBJESS AITD MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A good wholesome book, gracefiillv written, and a&pleasant to read as it is instruct- 
ive.'*— ^^A«iMPttm. " A charmiuR tale charmingly told. All the characters are drawn 
with life-like naturalness."— ^eroZd. *' The spuit of the whole book is excellent. It 
is written with the same true-hearted earnestness as ' John UidifuL' **—JSxaminer» 



VOL. XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. 

BY THE HON. MRS NORTON. 
" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel.*'— TV'mes, 
" A novel of rare excellence ; fresh in its thought, and with a brave soul speaking 
through it It is Mrs Norton's best prose work. —JBxaminer. 



VOL. XXVIII.— LES MISEEABLES. BY VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merits of 'Les Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty, in dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. victor 
Hugo has stamped upon every pa|^ the hall-mark of gesnius."— Quarterly Mview. 



VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interrat as 
• Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
veiv graceful and charming book, with a well-managed story, cleiu'iy-cut characters, 
and sentiments expressed with an exquisite elocution. The dialogues especially sparkle 
with repartee. It is a book which the world will like. This is high praise of a work 
of art, and so we intend it."— Times. 



VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS OLirHANT. 

•• A good book on a most interesting theme."— Timee. 

*' A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few hves that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation."— /Sa^wrdaw Review. 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious, 
earnest, and eloquent. Irving, as a man and as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression."— JUindwr^A Meview. 

VOL. XXXI.— ST OIAVE'S. 

'* This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, 
as well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's ' is the work of an art- 
ist. The whole book is worth reading,*'— AtJteruBwn. 



VOL. XXXIL— SAM SLICK'S TRAITS OF AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of ftin, you are sure to draw out a priae. 
These racy ' Traits ' exhibit most suoceedfiiUy the broad national features of American 
humour.*— Port. ^x 
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